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Hificire de 0 Academie Reyale des Inferiptions et Belles Lettres, Ge. 
—The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and 
Belles Lettres; with the Literary Memoirs extracted from 
the Regifters of that Academy, from the Year 1761 to 1763, 
inclufive. Vols. XXXI. and XXXII. 4to. Paris, 1768. 


I“ our laft Appendix we. gave a fhort account of what is con- 
tained in the firft of thefe curious and entertaining volumes ; 


‘we new proceed, according to our promife, to give a general 


view of the pieces contained in the fecond. It is introduced with 
four memoirs, viz. the 7th, 8th, gth, and 1oth, concerning 
the actuating principle of the univerfe, by Abbe Batteux. 

The feventh memoir is divided into three parts ; in the firft we 
have an account of the fentiments of Sacrates concerning the 
actuating principle of the univerfe; the fecond contains a 
tranflation of Timoeus the Locrian, [eet Puxas, with notes 
and. obfervations ; and in the third we have the fentiments of 
Plato. The eighth memoir contains an account of Ariftotle’s 
doctiine upon this fubje&t, together with a tranflation of his 
book de mundo, «nd notes upon it. In the ninth, our learned 
and ingenious Abbé gives us the notions of the Stoics, and in 
the tenth and lait memoir, thofe of Strato and Epicurus.—The 
learned reader, who is converfant with the philofophical writ- 
ings of the ancients, will fee that our Author has carefully ftu- 
died, and is well acquainted with them; the reflections where- 
with he conchides his memoirs are very pertinent and ju- 
dicious, hig | 7 ‘ : 
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After giving a fhort view, towards the conclufion of his tenth ° 
memoir, of the feveral opinions which he has had occafion to 
explain and illuftrate in the courfe of his memoirs, he goes on 
thus : 

¢ Such is the general plan of the labyrinth in which the antient 
philofophers bewildered themfelves during feveral centuries, in 
order to find the firft and fundamental principle of truth and 
happinefs. 

‘ Thofe great men, thofe lights of the world, to whom the fe. 
crets of nature were trufted, have taught us nothing. Inftead 
of the antient tradition, which till their times had been the rule 
of human conduét, they have given us nothing, according to 
Socrates himfelf, but air and vapour. 

¢ Thales, who lived in the intermediate period between tradi- 
tion and philofophy, laid down excellent principles ; which he 
did not think it neceffary to prove at a time when nobody enter- 
tained any doubts concerning them. ‘The natural philofophers, 
who fucceeded him, formed a world without the affiftance of 

divine power, nay fome of them actually excluded it. The 
world of Epicurus was a machine which was formed and regu- 
lated by chance ; that of Strato a mere vegetable; that of Zeno, 
an intelligent animal without liberty ; that of Plato, a fiery un- 
governable fteed. Were fo many learned labours, fo many vo- 
Jumes, fo many diiputes neceflary, during a feries of ages, to 
ive us fuch infiructions as thefe? 

¢ The world knew, before Thales, that there was an univerfal 
intelligent Caufe, attentive to the conduct, and concerned for 
the welfare of mankind; it knew that the human foul was ef- 
fentially related, and fubordinate, to this caufe. Was it ne- 
ceflary that philofophers, labouring upon thefe two principles, 
which are the foundation of life and manners, fhould do no- 
thing but weaken them, or render them problematical, without 
fubftituting any ufeful or fatisfactory prineiple in their ftead? 

‘ They refer every thing to a kind of uncreated matter. Had 
they a clear and adequate idea of this matter, its attributes, and 
eflence ? According to the-divine Plato, it was a being, which 
was neque quid, neque quale, neque quantum, but yet exifted. 
What a foundation was this for fublime fpeculations concern- 
ing eternal order and its laws? They have written concerning 
motion, I do not fay without knowing the nature of it, but 
even without having the leaft idea of its caufe. Nay, fome of 
them have gone fo far as to deny its exiftence; becaufe they 
chofe to appear ridiculous, rather than adopt the language of 
Socrates upon any occafion, and fay, J know not. What fhall 
we fay of the doctrine of the ancient philofophers concerning 
the fpecific organization of individuals, the refpeétive pofition 
of the different parts of the world, the defcent of fouls = 
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the planets into human bodies, and their return after 4 certain 


fixed period, which Pythagoras knew to a minute? 

¢ All thefe, and many other of their opinions, were fo ftrange, 
to fay nothing more; and explained and illuftrated in a manner fo 
abfurd and whimfical, that the wifeft of thefe philofophers, at 
the head of whom we may juftly place Socrates, looked upon 
them as the prefent age does upon the difputes of the fchools. 
Such were the fubjects, however, which were warmly difputed 
both in Afia and su during four centuries. The conclu- 
fion which Socrates drew from them was, that their obje& was 
not philofophical, that is, that they were of fuch a nature as 
placed them beyond the reach of the human mind. Plato, 
writing pro and con, and under fictitious names, has made it 
very evident that fuch opinions, though they might ferve to 
amufe idle and ingenious men, were unworthy of being adopted 
by perfons of fenfe and judgment. Arcefilas carried this fyftem 
of uncertainty ftill farther, and Pyrrho went fuch lengths as 
even to deny his own exiftence. Syftematic philofophy, indeed, 
whatever courfe it purfued, always landed in fome palpable ab- 
furdity. 

‘ What ideas of virtue could arife from fuch confufion of opi- 
nions ? What principles of conduét for focieties and indivi- 
duals? Accordingly, all the fine treatifes of wifdom, all the 
fplendid precepts, which are explained and illuftrated with fuch 
pomp of eloquence in the celebrated writings of the ancient 
philofophers, are not the refult of their metaphyfical views, but 
rather a collection of the diétates of that internal voice of juftice 
and equity which fpeaks fo clearly in every breaft; a fyftem 
flowing from that innate love of beauty and virtue, of truth 
and juftice, which, though it efcaped the notice of our philo- 
fophers in the courfe of their abftra& fpeculations, was fo dif- 
tinctly perceived by their fentiments and feelings, as to be made 
the law of confcience, and the code of every fociety. What, 
alas! would become of mankind, if their morality were only 
the refult of fuch fyftems as we have been contemplating? Our 
wifdom in its higheft degree, would be only a refined fyftem of 
perfonal intereft, and that too confined to the fole pleafure 
But I go no farther; this is not the place 
for making reflections, or drawing confequences.’ 

We now proceed to give fome account of two memoirs con- 
cerning Plato, and the Socratic philofophy, by Abbé Garnier. 

Several academicians, viz. Ma/ffieu, Fraguier, Sallier, &c. 
had, before our Author, written concerning Plato, but their 
view was rather to explain and illuftrate his doétrine, than to 
anfwer the objections that are ufually brought againft him, and 
which may be reduced to three clafies, The firft article of ac- 
Cufation that is brought againft him, is, that he has altered the 
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philofophy of Socrates, either by blending foreign and ingom. 
patible doctrines with it, or by {preading doubt and uncertainty 
over the clear principles of morals: the fecond relates to the 
form of his Dialogues, which is faid to be confufed, embar- 
rafled, tedious, and full of repetitions, net to mention the ine- 
quality of his ftile, the fimplicity of which fometimes dege- 
nerates into meannefs, and its boldnefs fometimes rifes to en- 
thufiafm: laflly, he is charged with the abufe of logic; he 
makes Socrates reafon with more fubtlety than ftrength ; he is 
not fuficiently delicate in the choice of his proofs, and in his 
difputes with the fophifls, he is frequently but a more refined 
and dextrous fophift himfelf. Our Author, without propofing 
to be either the panegyrilt or apologift of Plato, intends, in a 
feries of diflertations, to examine thefe feveral articles of accu- 
fation, as a proper introduction to the ftudy of his works. He 
begins with the firft article, which he ftates in the following 
manner: 

‘ Plato, at firft, gave himfelf up to the ftudy of poetry, and 
being born with a lively imagination and a pliable genius, he 
had all the talents that are neceflary to fucceed in it; but de- 
fpairing, it is faid, of ever equalling Homer, he quitted this ca- 
reer, and purfued another wherein he flattered himfelf he fhould 
appear with more advantage. Philofophy began to engage the 
attention of Greece; accordingly he devoted himfelf to the 
ftudy of philofophy, and attached him/elf to Socrates: as it is 
very dificult, however, and perhaps impoiiible, to fubdue na- 
ture entirely, by commencing phi ofopher, he did not ceafe to 
be apoct. Fiction, which is the foul of poetry, animated his 
dialogues, in which he affected never to appear himfelf, always 


fubftituting his mafter and his hero in his place: it was eafily 


perceived, however, that he lent his own fentiments to his 


‘mafter; and any reader, who has the flighteft acquaintance 


with the hiftory of antient philofophy, may eafily diftinguifh 
what belongs to Socrates from the ftrange ideas of his difciple. 
Socrates him/elf, it is faid, was the firft who complained of 
this liberty, and Xenophon fays exprefsly that Socrates turned 
his thoughts entirely to morality, and that thofe who afcribe to 
him Jong reafonings upon nature, manifeft!y impofe upon their 
readers. Jt is not doubted but that in this paflage he had Plato 
In view, who attributes fuch converfations to Socrates ; and all 
this is grounded upon the particular circumftances of Plato’s 


‘life; Jt is well known that after the death of Socrates be went 


to the fchool cf Cratylus in order to learn the principles of the 
philofophy of Heraclitus, that from thence he went into Italy 


_ to converfe with the Pythagoreans, and from thence into Egypt, 


in order to be acquainted, by conferring with the priefts of that 
country, with all the fecrets of their philofophy, Upon his 
ecturh 
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yeturn to Athens, he formed the project of melting thefe he- 
terogeneous fubftances into one mafs, and making a new fyftem 
of phi! ofophy out of them. But it being impoffible to connect 
them together, the principles of one feet deftroying thofe of an- 
other, in order to fave the appearance of contradiation, he 
threw a veil of doubt and uncertainty over all human knowlege, 
and demoliihed the who'e fabric, without ereCling any thing in 
its ftead. “The confequences arifing from fuch a conduct are 
obvious, viz. an obfcurity often impenetrable, endlefs reafon- 
ings from uncertain and precarious principles, a feeble light 
which glimmers for a moment, and then plunges us again into 
the thickeft darknefs. Xenophon, it is faid, is very “different 
from this: as he contented bimfelf with the doftrine of Socra- 
tes, he has explained the principles of it with precifion and per- 
fpicuity ; he prefents the moft important truths to his readers 
with all that fimplicity which is their greateft ornament ; 
ina word, he leaves no doubt in the mind, but fills it 
with the mot folid and delightful nourifhment. ‘Thofe there- 
fore who are dcfirous of an acquaintance with the real Socrates, 
muft have recourfe to chis author, and only admit the teftimory 
of Plato when it does not contradict that of Xenophon. This 
is the advice given by the learned Brucker, and which he him- 
felf followed in his critical hiftory of philofophy : quia majorem 


fidem mereri Xenophontem denionflravimus, rejecia, nift concordet, 


Platene ad priorem illum potiffimim in delineanda philofophia Sacratis 
refpiciemus, Se. suit. Phil. t. 1. p. §23. Such are the proofs 
that are made ule of to prove that Plato has altered the 
doctrine of Socrates.” In order to form a juft eftimate of them, 
and to anfwer them in a fatisfactory manner, our Author thinks 
it neceflary, firft, to afcertain the idea that ought to be annexed 
to the words pr ofer ving and altering any doétrine whatever. 
Two forts of perfons, he fays, have applied themfelves parti- 
cularly to the ftudy of the publi ic good, viz. legiflators and phi- 


lofophers. ¢ The former, when they have had to do with a 


giddy and credulous peop'e, incapable of reafoning, and fond 
of the marvellous, have, in order to perfuade them, employed 
the fitteft. means to make a deep impreflion upon them, Ac- 
cordingly, without taking much pains to prove the truth or 


‘goodne({s of their eftablifhments, they have generally introduced 
fore Divinity, and conftituted themfelves the minifters and or 


gans of this Divinity. Not fausfed with engraving his oracles 


on brafs, and binding, by folemn oaths, ‘thofe whom they 


wanted to render fubmiffive and obedient, th y have armed two 
{trong and impetuous paffions, viz. hope and fear, to guard the 
facred depofitum ; and prohibiting, under the fevereft pen alties, 
all manner of alt eration in their law 3, they have generally efta- 
1 hed an order of " magiitrates to interpret them; they have 
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permitted commentaries, but have decreed that the text fhoutld 
remain facred and inviolate. 

‘ Philofophers, on the contrary, having to do only with a par- 
ticular clafs of men, by whom they may eafily make themfelyes 
underftood, have, in order to perfuade, employed no other me- 
thod but that of conviétion. They have never defired to be be- 
Jieved on their word only, and have always been lefs defirous 
of communicating their difcoveries, than of making new ones, 
One is not, fay they, a philofopher like Heraclitus or Anaxa- 
goras, nor even a dilciple of thefe great men, merely by learn- 
ing their opinions: he muft be animated with the fame genius, 
connect the relation of objeéts with the fame penetration, reafon 
with the fame ftrength, and by walking in thcir fteps, add 
fomething to their doctrine, It is thus that Theophraltus was 
the difciple cr follower of Ariftotle, Metrodorus of Epicurus, 
and Chryfippus of Zeno, None of them were fatisfied merel 
with knowing the doctrine of their mafter; they all endea- 
voured to exterd and enrich it by new dilcoveries. 

¢ Wherein then does the prvferving of a doctrine, in matters of 
philofophy, properly confilt, and what entitles a perfon to the 
character of a difciple or follower? Jt is not, as we have jut 
fhéwn, a reverential refpeét for the opinions of one’s matter, 
without daritig to difcufs them and examine the foundation on 
which they are built. This method is only proper for legifla- 
tion.—True philofophers began with fetting the mind free from 
every kind of prejudice, and néver wanted to overwhelm it with 
the weight of their authority. When thofe who attached 
themfelves to them, were convinced, after a long and careful 
examination, of the truth of their fundamental principles, and 
that they ought to adopt the fame method of philofophizing, 
they were called difciples. If, on the contrary, they difcovered, 
in the courfe of their examination, any error or miftake in the 
doftrine of their matters, or if a different turn of mind led them 
to a different method of philofophizing, in that cafe, they 
opened to themfelves a new path, and became the leaders of a 
fect in their turn. 

« There are two things, therefore, which ought to be attended 
to, in order to determine whether a philofopher has preferved 
the doctrine of his mafter or not, viz. the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his doGtine, and what we fhall here call his manner of 
philofophizing. Each feét had its peculiar manner, and dif- 
fered no Jefs from one another in this refpe& than by their op!- 
nions ; one affected fprightlinefs and pleafantry, another fub- 
tlety and flrength ; one adopted a myfterious manner, another 
a bold and fatirical one. An example will explain my mean- 
ing; I fhall take it from the fect of the Cynics. Antifthenes 
was the founder of it; Diogenes, Crates, and Menippe 
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chief followers. Can it be faid that they taught nothing but 
what they had learned from Antifthenes? that their works con- 
tained nothing but what was to be found in his? The contrary 
appears by the unanimous teftimony of all antiquity. Wherein 
then do they refemble one another ? in the original and funda- 
mental principles of the fect, viz. that virtue alone is a good, 
and vice an evil; that health, beauty, riches, pain, and death, 
are things merely indifferent; that pleafure is a dangerous 
poifon ; that all the fciences, without philofophy, are childifh 
amufements, which deferve no regard; that philofophy is con- 
fined entirely to morals, or the knowledge of our duty. They 
agreed befides in their manner of philofophizing ; they went up 
and down the ftreets, almoft naked, with fticks in their hands, 
exclaiming at vice, and purfuing the vicious wherever they found 
them, without any reftraint or regard to decency. Zeno had 
been a difciple of the Cynics, and he preferved al! the principles 
of their morality ; but he did not approve of the too narrow 
limits which they affigned to philofophy, and the fmall value 
which they fet upon every other branch of knowlege ; he did 
not approve of their being mendicants, of their contempt for 
decorum, of their paffionate and fatirical manner. In a word, 
by adding logic and phylics to their morality, by qualifying 
fome of their fundamental principles, and changing their man- 
ner, he became the head of a new {ect, which took the name 
of Stoics, in which, however, there was ftill to be found a 
great refemblance to that of the Cynics, from which it fprung : 
et Stcica dogmata tantum 
A Cynicis tunica diftantia. uv. 

‘Let us now apply thefe principles to Plato.—If thofe who 
reproach him with having altered the doctrine of Socrates mean 
only to fay, that all the reafonings of thts philofopher which he has 
tranfmitted to us did not rea!ly proceed from his mouth ; that he 
has often mixed his own ideas with thofe of his mafter; they are 
in the right, and there are none, as far as I know, who deny it. 
Jt is not to be conceived that any perfon, without an afto- 
nifhing memory and a total want of imagination, can repeat 
a converfation, of two hours, upon moral fubjects which are 
univerfally interefting, without mixing fomething of his own 
with it. Xenophon himfelf, whofe fidelity and exaétnefs, in what 
he relates concerning Socrates, no body calls in queftion, makes 
no {cruple of adding to his ideas many things which he had learn- 
edelfewhere. Andhe, indeed, muft be unacquainted with the 
privileges of dialogue, who is offended with fuch liberties. Cicero 
extends them much farther: he thinks it fufficient, for the truth of 
the dialogue, that the fentiments which are afcribed to the in- 
terlocutors be agreeable to what we know of their charaéters. 
Accordingly, he has obferved this method in his philofophical 
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compofitions, imitating, in this refpeét, the moft celebrated 
Sephifts of Greece, who publifhed their works under the names 
of Neftor, Ulyffes, and Palamedes.——Jn order to accufe Plato 
thereiore, with any fhadow of juftice, it is neceflary to prove, 
by a comparifon of his writings with thofe of the other difciples 
of Socrates, and even with thofe of his enemies, that he has 
fumetimes altered the real and fundamental principles of his 
mafter, and that he has not exhibited a true picture of him ; til] 
this be done, it may be always replied, with juftice, that Plato 
has not, indeed, preferved the doctrine of Socrates in the man- 
ner wherein the dodtrine of a legiflator ought to be preferved, 
but that he has preferved it very well as a philofophical doétrine, 
which is fufficient to clear him from every fhadow of reproach.’ 

Our Author now proceeds to the fecond chara@ter of preferva- 
ticn in point of philofophical doctrines, viz. the manner of philo- 
fophizing : now as this manner, in a philofopher like Socrates, 
who devored himfelf to the welfare of his country, is ftrongly 
connected with the manners and cuftoms of the times he lived 
in; In order to be wel! acquainted with him in this refpedt, it is 
neccflary, our Author fays, to caft aneye, for a moment, upon 
the ftate of Athens, when Socrates appeared. 

‘ Athens had then reached the fummit of glory. The ever-me- 
morable victories fhe had gained over the Perfians ; the evident 
fuperiority fhe had acquired over the other cities of Greece, 
which gratitude or fear had rendered her allies or her tribu- 
taries ; the fudden affuence of all the good things which can 
render a people happy; the form of her government, which al- 
lowed every citizen to take what part he pleafed in public af- 
fairs; all thefe advantages, | fay, had {welled the courage of 
the Athenians to a wonderful degree, and given a powerful 
{pring to their haughty and ambitious fpirits. Every citizen 
confidering himfelf as a truftee for the glory of his country, 
thought he was born to give laws, or to ferve for an example 
to the reft of the world. Every thing feemed to favour the il- 
Jufion; the liberal arts, together with riches, embellifhed 
Athens, and made it the feat, as it were, of their empire ; and 
wnilft Pericles was thundering in the aficmblies of the people, 
Sophocles and Euripides were producing thofe immortal works, 
which fucceeding ages have been always defirous of imitating, 
though with little hopes of being ever abe to equal them. 

_ © But from thefe very advantages there arofe great difadvan- 
tages. Riches had introduced a tafte for pleafure, and cooled 
their warlike ardor; the arts had only ferved to multiply their 
wants, and they became every day lefs delicate and fcrupulous 
in regard to the means of fupplying them ; their’ allies, being 
treated with little regard, became their iecret enemies. Ex- 
ceffive liberty had produced licentioufnefs ; more generals wefe 
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to be found than foldiers; every one wanted to command, and 
no one knew any longer how to obey. Prefumption is the ufual 
attendant of talents ; if they excelled in one art, they thought: 
themfelves perfe€tly wife, and neglected inftruftion.’ The 

oets, who in every country have looked upon themfelves as 
public inftructors, though it was in Athens only perhaps that 
they were really fo, were not fufficiently attentive to the choice 
of their maxims; they frequently blended with their inftruc- 
tions a poifon, which was fo much the more dangerous, as it 
was prepared with great art. ‘The orators had nothing elfe in 
view but to render -themfelves agreeable to the people; they 
flattered their prejudices and kept them in a dangerous fecurity. 
The philofophers erected fyftems of natural philofophy, and 
either neglected or corrupted morals: but the moft dangerous 
fect of them was that of the Sophifts, who being both philofo- 
phers and orators, boafted of teaching the art of perfuafion at 
the expence of truth, and of ruling in the aflemblics of the 
people. They maintained this deteftable principle, that there 
is no fuch thing as real truth and falfhood, but only apparent ; 
that wifdom confifts in knowing how to make every fubjeé ap- 
pear true or falfe according to our interefts, and that virtue. is 
only a beautiful name fit to impofe upon the people. : 

* Such was the ftate of Athens when Socrates appeared: he 
faw with concern that if any one was defirous of making a pro- 
ficicncy in any art whatever, there wes a great number of ex 
cellent mafters in this city, which rendered the choice difficult, 
whilft there was no perfon to be found who profefled to form 
good men and virtuous citizens. ‘This fcience, the only im: 
portant and the moft difficult one, was left to the people, who 
are always bad inftru€tors.—Socrates propofed to cure men’ of 
their ignorance in this refpect, and to form them to the know- 
lege and practice of virtue. 

‘ As the Athenians had a great deal of prefumption and felf- 
conceit, Socrates had reafon to expect many obttacles to the 
execution of his defign. If there are fome lubjects of which 
men are willing to confefs their ignorance, there are others, in 
regard to whicn this confeffion would coft them too much; and 
fuch precifely are the fubjects which Socrates employed his 
thoughts upon. He was very fenfible of this truth, and found 
himfelf under the neceflity of taking an oblique method, in or- 
der not to offend the felf-love of thofe whom he wanted to in- 
ftruct : this method confifted in pretending to be ignorant of 
thofe fubjects on which he fpoke, and, apparently, confulting 
thofe from wh m he imagined he might derive fome knowlege. 
Accordincly, he only difcovered a {trong defire of receiving in- 
ftruction, and openly declared, that he was entirely ignorant of 
every thing, but one, which was, that le knew nothing. ‘Tinofe 
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who have taken occafion from this to rank him among the Scep. 
tics, are fufhciently refuted by the whole fyftem of his mora- 
lity, as we find it in the writings of his difciples ; by the whole 
of his conduct 5 by the manner in which he defended himéelf 
before his judges ; by his refufing to make his efcape from pri. 
fons by his anfwer to Crito, and by his death. We always find 
him firm and immoveable both in his words and aGions, We 
muft be careful therefore not to take, in a literal fenfe, what he 
faid concerning his own ignorance, efpecially in regard to mo- 
sality. This was only, as we have already obferved, a dextrous 
turn which he made ufe of, that he might not offend the {elf- 
love of others, a tribute which he paid to envy; befides, this 
concealment of his own ftrength, or this irony, aflumed different 
forms according to the different conditions and characters of 
thofe with whom he converfed. 

¢ When he converfed with perfons of his own age, or with 
thofe who were older than himfeif, he fhewed great deference 
for their opinions, and always beftowed fuch commendations 
upon them as he knew would touch them moft fenfibly ; he then 
modeftly propefed his doubts, and gave fo dextrous a turn to the 
converfation, that he obliged them to give him an account of 
their real conduct and fentiments. In oppofition to that fpecies 
of falfe fhame which makes us conceal our faults and imperfec- 
tions from others and even from ourfelves, he fuccefsfully em- 
ployed another fpecies of fhame, which is equally natural and 
ftrong, viz. that of refufing to liften to the counfels of friend- 
fhip and reafon. He forced them to confefs their own weaknefs 
gnd ignorance, how painful foever the confeffion was, and to 
form fchemes of amendment and reformation. 

¢ His condudt, with the Sophiits, was {till more dextrous. It 
was chiefly in his converfations with them that he employed 
jrony. If he had attacked them openly, he would never have 
fucceeded: by means of their eloquence, they would eafily have 
eluded his blows; and as they were great mafters of the art of 
perfuafion, they would at leaft have had an equal number of 
fuffrages in their favour. Great dexterity, therefore, was ne- 
ceflary to force them from their ftrong holds, and to oblige 
them, if we may be a!lowed the expreffion, to fight foot to foot. 
His method was generally this. He was prefent at all their ha- 
rangucs, and was one of the firft to exprefs the great fatisfaction he 
had in hearing them : there was only one fmal! matter, he faid, 
which ftill puzzled him; he propofed it, and the queftion was 
generally fo clear, that it did not feem capable of forming any 
difficulty. The Scphiit offered to explain it; and indeed he 
could not, with any degrce of decency, refufe this, as one of 
the things which the Sophifts boafted of, was, to anfwer every 
gucttion that could be put tothem, When this point was once 
gained, 
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ainéd, Socrates afked him, if he was not as profound a logi-« 
cjan as an able orator, and whether it was not as eafy for him. 
to explain a fubject in a few words, as to fpread it out and em- 
pellith it? ‘The Sophift declared that it was. He then begged 
him to referve the riches and pomp of his eloquence for fome 
other occafion, and only employ a clofe and concife ftyle with 
him; for I am naturally apt to forget, fays he, and have the 
misfortune not to be able to follow a long harangue without 
having my ideas confounded. When the Sophitt agreed to 
what Socrates afked of him, he foon found himtelf embarrafled, 
and was not long before he contradicted himfelf. Then Socrates 
artfully complained, that, after having promifed fo folemn- 
ly to inftru&t him, he had ftill the cruelty to conceal his know- 
ledge from him, and give him up to the delufions of error. He 
encrally committed fome fmall miftake on purpofe, which the 
Sophift greedily laid hold of ; but it only ferved to plunge him 
into freth contradictions, which fhewed his prefumption and 
ignorance in the ftrongeft light. nee 

‘ The principal advantage which Socrates promifed himfelf in 
his difputes with the fophifts, was to cure the Athenians of their 
foolifh prejudices in their favour, and to preferve young people 
from the infe€tion of their dangerous doctrines. Socrates ats 
tached himfelf to young perfons above all others, becaufe he 
expected more from minds that were tender and flexible, and 
which had not as yet contracted inveterate habits. There were 
two things only which oppofed his defigns, and diverted youth 
from the ftudy of philofaphy, viz. Hattery and ambition. As 
foon as a young Athenian began to reflect upon his fituation, 
an immente career prefented itfelf to his view ; the cry of the 
public hero, that is, the voice of his country, which invited 
all thofe, whe thought themfelves capable of affifting it with 
their counfels, to the management of public affairs; the do- 
meftic and recent examples of thofe whofe talents raifed them 
to public confideration, and the higheft honours of the ftate ; 
all thefe objects were capable of kindling the fire of ambition 
in the breafts of youth ; to which we may add the folicitations 
of parents, who are naturally defirous of the advancement of 
their children, and prejudiced in their favour; the exhortations 
and the credit of a great number of friends, who, in a popular 
ftate, were looked upon as the moft valuable part of an inhe- 
ritance. 

‘ Socrates frequented al] the places of exercife, all the affem- 
blies of young perfons; he ftudied their chara@ters, and at- 
tached himfelf efpecially to thofe in whom he obferved the 
ftrongeft paffions. He pointed out to them the glory which 
awaited them, if they anfwered the idea which was already 
formed of their merit, and at the fame time fhewcd them, 
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what fhame would infallibly cover them, if they difappointed 
fhe expectations of their tellow-citizens and friends, Don’t 
you think, fays he, that it would be proper, whiift it is no¢ 
¥ct too late; to enquire attentively into our own charaéters, 
and confider what ‘thofe things are which really deferve blame 
or approbation? He fearce begun this enquiry, when the 
young men, who could no longer'conceal their weaknefs and 
ignorance, being abafhed and confuled, found it difficult to 
refrain from tears. Some were fo muc h mortified, that they 
éver after avoided the fight of hiny; thofe of a more generous 
turn, however, were the more cagér'to court his acquaintance 
and converfation. He continued to examine and probe them 
carefully ; cleared their minds of thofe pernicious weeds which 
muft have prevented the growth‘of reafon and virtue; ac- 
cuftomed thent td reflect and’ think for themfelves; opened 
their minds by decrees to enlarged views and generous fenti- 
ments; and it is well known how fond they were of his con- 
verfation, and what eminent advantag es many of them derived 
from it. | 

‘ If we were now to examine whether Plato or Xenophon has 
given us the jufteft picture of Socrates in this refpect, ‘it would 
be no difficult matter to fhew, by an enumeration of. particular 
inftances, that Plato ‘applicd himfelf principally to paint Socra- 
tes in every pofition, and under every different afpe&t, without 
éver turning his eye from his‘mode]. After the exainple of So- 
crates, he never dogmatizes; he examines, refutes, and dif- 
cuffes the opinions of others, and very feldom difcovers his 
own.—Plato poffeffed, in the “higheft degree, the art of ani- 

mating his compofitions, of treating the drieft fubjeéts in. the 
mott pleafing and agreeable rnanner, of blending all the diffe- 
gent tones and fpecies of eloquence together, and of joining to 
the moft fimple and natural graces the ftrongeft and moft fu- 
blime imagery. On the contrary, Xenophon never rifes above 
anelegant fimplicity ; he fays every thing gracefully, indeed, 
but fays every thing in the fame tone. As his memoirs of So- 
crates are only a continuation of his apology, it is obvious to 
perceive that he has been lefs defirous to paint Socrates in 
them, than tovindicate him; we neither find the irony of So- 
crates, nor his difputes with the Sophifts: in a word, we meet 
with the great principles of the Socratic philofophy in Xeno- 
phon, but, if I may venture to fay it, we look in vain for So- 
crates in them; it is in Plato only that he lives and breathes, 
that he warms and tran{ports us. 

This is a general view of what is contained in the firft of 

bbe Garnier’s memoirs; in the fecond he confiders the ufe 
which Plato made of fables. It is divided into three articles; 
in the firft our Author confiders lato’s s poetical fables, +s - 
econd 
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fcond his thelogical, and in the third his political fables. 
Thofe who are converfant with the writings of Plato will be 
leafed with what he advances under each of thefe articles, 
they will not always agree with him indeed, but they will find 
that he fupports his opinions very ingenioufly and plaufibly, and 
writes in an agreeable and fprightly manner. . 

The fecond memoir is followed by a diflertation on Plato’s 
Cratylus, wherein our Abbe endeavours to prove that Plate 
never intended in this dialogue to give a philofophbical treatife 
upon grammar, nor to defend the tyftem of Heraclitus; be 
that his fole view in it was to overturn the fyftem of Prodicus, a 
famous Sophift who taught rhetoric in Athens, in regard to the 
inherent truth of words. 

This diflertation is followed by fome general reflections upon 
the refemblance between the Egyptian, Phenician, and Greek 
languages, by Abbe Barthelemy.—In the memoir following thefe 
reflections, M. Bejot takes a great deal of learned pains to prove 
that the Exagsros of Xenophon and ‘Exagentos of Hefychius, 
concerning whom the critics have been fo much at a lofs, were 
not, as fome learned men have imagined, a people of Arcadia, 
but a body of Arcadian infantry, coniifting of five thoufand 
men. 

The next memoir contains an enquiry concerning the family 
of Gallienus, in-regard to which there is fo much confulion and 
uncertainty among hiftorians, ‘This enquiry is followed by the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth memoirs concerning the Roman Le- 
gion, by M. le Beau. ‘Thefe memoirs throw great light upon 
many paflages of the Roman hittory, but it would far exceed 
the bounds of our Appendix, to give a clear and diftinct view of 
what is contained in them. . 

Le Beau’s memoirs are followed by fome general remarks 
on the connections which the Romans had with the Tartars 
and Chinete, by M. de Guignes; and thefe remarks are fuc- 
ceeded by an hiftorical and critical memoir concerning the Lom- 
bards, by M, Gaillard. 

This laft ingenious writer intends to trace the Lombards 
from their origin to the ruin of the kingdom which they efta- 
blifhed, to mark the fucceffion of their chiefs and kings, as far 
as it can be known, and to give an account of the principal 
events that happened under their government. £I fhall give litte 
attention, fays he, to known and certain facts, but fhall con- 
fine myfvif to the difcufion of what is uncertain, and endea- 
vour to fix the precife point of cach dificulty, without pre- 
tending always to refolve it.’ 

He reduces to three principal epochs all that he intetds to 
fay concerning them, and propotes to make cach epoch the 
fubjed cfamemoir. In the firft, he traces their progrefs and 
their exploits in Germany, till the time they left if in order to 
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go and fettle in Italy: this is a part of their hiftory, 
fays, is very little known, and which the learned Sigonius has 
not fo much as tauched upon. In his fecond memoir he in. 
tends to view them in the height of their power, the promul- 
gation of their laws, and, in a word, in their moft flourithins 
ftate; and in the third, to point out the fource and gradual 
progrefs of their declenfion. 

We have only the firft memoir in the volume now before us 
which contains an account of what antient and modern authors 
have faid concerning the origin, name, exploits, migrations 
&c. of the Lombards, with our Author’s obfervations, which, 
how accurate or judicious foever, can afford little entertain- 
ment or inftruction to the generality of readers: the fubjed 
itfelf is both intricate, and, in a great meafure, unintereftinc. 
The fecond and third memoirs, confidering the abilities of the 
Author, will, we have great reafon to think, be both agreeable 
and ufeful. 

The fubject of the next memoir in this volume is, the efta- 
blifhment of the religion and empire of Mahomet ; it is divided 
into two parts: the firft contains an enquiry concerning the 
hiftorical and religious antiquities of the Arabs, as far as they 
relate to Mahomet; the fecond gives a view of the life of Ma- 
homet, as far as it relates to the eftablifhment of his fed and 
empire. 

M. de Brequieny, author of the memoir, introduces it with 
obferving, that Mahomet is generally confidered as a perfon of 
ebfcure defcent, as a fuccefsful impoftor, who had the courage 
and the addrefs to introduce into his country a new form of re- 
ligion, which he himfelf invented, and loaded with abfurd and 
inconliftent fables. If we have recourfe to the Arabian wri- 
ters, he fays, we fhall form very different ideas concerning 
him: we fhall fee, that if Mahomet arrived at fovereignty, 
his family, from time immemorial, held the firft rank in their 
country ; that if he called himfelf an ambaflador from God to 
extirpate idolatry, he only imitated the example which was 
often fet him by his anceftors ; that he never thought of intro- 

ducing a new religion, but only of reforming the abufes of the 
original worfhip of the Arabs, the care of which had been al- 
ways trufted to his anceftors, who, for many ages, had united 
in their perfons the fupreme authority both in religious and cl- 
vil affairs, as he himfelf did after them. 

The private life of Mahomet our Author does not enter into, 
though it contains, he fays, many curious particulars, the 
greateft part of which are but very imperfectly known,—He 
was defcended, we are told, in a dire& line from Ifmael: 
this is a tradition confecrated among the Arabs, who have tranf- 
mitted to us the names which enter into this long genealogy 5 
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and though we fhould treat it as a fable, yet when fables are 
adopted by a whole nation, the families, which compofe that 
nation, found their rights and privileges upon them, no lefs 
than upon real facts. Befides, it is wetl known how careful 
the antient oriental nations were to preferve the memory of their 
families : their genealogies were their hiftory. 

According to the tradition of the Arabs, Ifmael when he was 
driven into the defert, together with Hagar, fettled in that part of 
Arabia where Mecca is fituated, and where Hagar miraculoufly 
difcovered the well which is mentioned in Scripture. Here he 
built the famous Kaasa, or fquare koufe, which was a temple 
in honour of the God of Abraham. No fooner was this temple 
built than the Arabs flocked to it from all parts, confidering 
themfelves as under a peculiar obligation to worfhip God in a 
place where he had given fuch vifible proofs of his goodnefs. 
The well of Hagar too, now called Zemzem, was an object of 
their adoration, and continues to be fo to this day. 

The fame of this temple and well drew a great number of 
ftrangers to it, who, together with the family of Ifmael, ren- 
dered it a‘confiderable fettlement. ‘The defcendants of Ifmael 
were the firft princes of it, and the firft priefts of the temple. — 
Mecca became the center of the ancient religion of the Arabs, 
of that of Abraham, and the Patriarchs, But this religion 
changed, by infenfible degrees ; idolatry made great progrefs in 
Arabia, and feduced a great number of tribes. —The defcena 
dants of Ifmael, who, tothe title of Princes of Mecca, ftill ad- 
ded that of Guardians of the Temple, were looked upon as the 
depofitaries of the primitive worfhip, and conftantly employed in 
endeavouring to re-eftablifh the original of it. This was one of 
the principal functions of their ftation, and one of the firft 
maxims of their policy, which was interefted in fupporting a 
worfhip, of whichthey were the minifters. Hiftory makes fre- 
quent mention of their attempts, but we feldom hear of their 
fuccefs. 

Kaab, who was prince of Mecca about the year 372 of the 
Chriftian era, was very zealous in this refpe€&t: he inftituted a 
weekly aflembly, wherein he difcourfed upon the foundations of 
the ancient wotfhip, and this cuftom was continued by his fuc- 
ceffors, fubfifted till the times of Mahomet, and Mahomet him- 
felf adopted it. It is faid that Kaab prophefied that one of his 
defcendants fhould be a reformer, and that he fhould meet, in 
his own family, with many obftacles to his f{chemes of refor- 
Mation: this prophefy was of ufe to Mahomet. 

Hafchem, one of the defcendants of Kaab, and great grand- 
father to Mahomet, was one of the greateft princes that ever 
governed Mecca. He rendered his fmalt ftate a flourifhing one, 


_ by methods which none of his predeceflors had ever attempted. 


He 
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He did not neglect the well-known refource of pilgrimages, and 
took care to provide a good table for the pilgrims ; but, befides 
this, he opened a new fource of riches, by eftablifhing reoulay 
caravans, which went every fummer into South Arabia, and 
every winter into Syria. Accordingly Mecca, by his means 
became the center of the commerce as well as of the religion of 
the Arabs. He himfelf conducted his caravans into Syria, and 
died at Gaza, in the year 547. 

We are not to imagine that this office of conduing the ca. 
ravans diminifhed the dignity of the prince of Mecca. There 
was a neceflity of defending them againft the Arabs of the de- 
farts, who frequently attacked them; fo that when Hafchem 
conducted a caravan, he was taking care of his finances, fecur- 
ing the freedom of his trade, and repelling its moft dangerous 
enemies ; in a word, he was performing the nobleft and mof 
effential duties of fovereignty. , 

Abdolmotalleb, Hafchem’s only fon, fucceeded his father, 

and, like him, employed himfelf in raifing the reputation of 
his temple, and protecting his caravans. Being engaged in a 
war with his neighbours, in the year 572, he could not condué 
his caravan to Syria in perfon, but fent it under the care of his 
eldeft fon Adollah, who, in his return, died at Yatreb in the 
flower of his age. He had lately married one of his own rela- 
tions, by whom he had a fon, and this fon was MAnomeET. 
_ Mahomet was at fift brought up by his mother, who died 
when he was only fix years of age. Upon her death, his grand- 
father, Abdolmotalleb, took the care of him, and he too died 
about two years after. Abutaleb, the eldeft of his furviving 
fons, fucceeded him as prince of Mecca and minifter of the 
temple ; he charged himfelf with the education of his nephew 
the young Mahomet, and took him along with him when he 
« went at the head of his caravans, and in all his wars which he 
carried on with his neighbours. Such was the life of Maho- 
met till he arrived at the age of twenty; when he was five and 
twenty,. he married one of bis own relations, according to the 
cuftom of his country; fhe was forty years of age, but the was 
rich. She fent caravans into Syria in her own name, and Ma- 
homet, before his marriage, had undertaken to conduct them, 
which has given occafion to reprefent him as a mean trader. 
But we have feen how noble an employment that of conducting 
the. caravans was among the Arabs: trade was looked upon by 
them as a very honourable profeffion: befides, the office of 
head of a caravan was as much military as commercial. 

Notwithftanding the ative and enterprizing life which Me 
. homet had led, his thoughts always feemed to have been.princ!- 
pally turned to religion; from his tendereft years he had diftin- 
guithed him{elf by his zeal againft idolatry; he was called #e 
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f:ithful, and the feeds of a reformer were difcerned tn him very 

feud The monk Neitorianus Sergius oblerved this, when 

Mahomct was only thirteen years of age, Now tais monk 

knew nothing of him, till he faw him at Bolra, where Maho- 

met, accompanying his uncle at the head of a caravan, hap- 
xened to jodve in a monailery where Sergius lived. 

From the time of his marriage, his ‘zeal greatly increafed, 
and he gave hiavelf up toa myttic and contemplative lif 
fhu himielf up every year, during a whoie mon: by In a cavern 
of mount eras about a league from Mecca, in order to medi- 
tate upon religious fubjects, His charity and fiugality, viitues 
highly honoured in Arabia, had long procured him general re- 
ipect 3 and fuch was his reputation for piety, that when the 
famous black ftone was to be placed in the wall of the temple, 
this honour was conferred upon him; his retiring, re sularly, 
to mount Hera, had, indeed, procured hima kind of venera- 
tion. 

This manner of living was very proper to kindie fanaticifn in 
on imagination which was naturally warm; and he nouriihed it, 
during fifteen years, with pious practices and folitary medita- 
tions. When he arrived at the ave of forty he raifed bis voice, 
and declared himfelf a prophet fent by God, to re-eftablith the 
religion of Abraham and Ifmael in tts original purity. —VW/as 
this pure fanaticifm, or ambition, concealed under the mak of 
it? The feeds of fanaticifm had appeared in his early years, 
and it would have been difficult for ambition to conceal itfelf, 
without making fome efforts, during the fp:ce of fifiecn years, 
employed principally in the offices of devotion. 

Befides, when Mahomet left his retreat, and loudly declared 
that God had chofen him to be the prophet of Arabia, every 
circum{tance feemed to lead the Arabs to believe him. Accord- 


ing to ee prejudices, the mifion of ayes was never de- 
clared ull they were Forty years of aze, and Mahomet was now 


arrived at the age of foity: prophecy, a we Ing tothem, was 
the reward of a retired life, fuch as that of Jethro and Balaam 
had been ; now fuch had been the life of Mahomet tor fifteen 


erca, a general expectation 


years, ‘There was likewife, at M 
of a prophet from the fam: ly of Mahomet; one of his ancef- 
tors, as [ have already mentioned, bad tereto!d this; and Ma- 


homet, after all, when he fet up as a reformer of ii abufes 
which ‘aehaitel the religion of his country, only did, through 
zeil, what his anc ceflors, from time immemorial, had done 
how a fenfe of duty. 

He declared that he had nothing elfe in view but to re-efta- 
blith the antient —— which conffted in adoring one fu- 
preme {piritual Being, the Author of rewards and punifhments, 
and the fole object of prayer and homare, The ceremonies of 

App. Rev. Vol. xxix. IW on this 
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this worfhip confifted, in a great meafure, in vifiting the tem 
of Mecca, where feveral objects were fhewn that were proper 
to renew the religious traditions of the Arabs, viz. the pre- 
ended well of Hagar, which was miraculoufly difcovered tg 
fave the life of Ifmacl, who was looked upon as the father, the 
king and legiflator of the naiion ; the famous ftone on which 
they thought they faw the printof Abraham’s feet, &c. 

Mahomet only propofed two fundamental articles of faith, 
viz. that there was but one God, and that he was his ambajy. 
dor. He pretended that he was the fucceflor of our prophets, 
in regard to whom he always exprefied himfelf with refpea, 
He pronounced or fixed up his pretended prophecies in public 
places, and publifhed them, one after another, in detached 
chapters, and without any connection. Thefe chapters, col- 
leéted after his death, and very badly ranged, form, we know, 
the book which is called the Koran. We muft not imagine 
that the Koran is filled with all thofe abfurdities with which 
Mahometanifm has fince been loaded; they are almott al! of 
them derived from that collection of pretended traditions, which 
is called Sonnah, and which is to the Mahometans what the 
Talmud is to the Jews. 

It is alleged that the monk Sergius affifted Mahomet in com- 
pofing the Koran: if Mahomet had confulted any Chriftian, 
he would never have confounded Cariftianity with idolatry. 
He had the moft abfurd and faile ideas of the religion of the 
Jews and that of the Chriftians: he looked upon them as cor- 
ruptions of the religion of Abrabam, and mounting higher than 
the times of thefe pretended corruptions, confined himfelf to 
the law of nature and the traditions of the patriarchs. It was 
impoffible for him to feduce either Chriftians or Jews, who 
were both convinced of the divine original of thofe revelations 
on which their faith was founded: but what objection could the 
Arabs make to him, who acknowledged Abraham only as the 
Guardian of their faith ? his fcheme of reformation therefore 
had a reafonable foundation. Fanaticifm was joined to it; 
Mahomet looked upon the zeal with which he felt himfelf ac- 
tuated, as a particular million. I have fhewn the origin of this 
fanaticifm, and how many circumftances there were in the hif- 
tory of his own family, and the prejudices of his nation to 
favour it. 

Our Author now proceeds to fhew, how this fanatical 
fpirit difplayed itfelf in Mahomet’s public conduct, what pal- 
fions were blended with it, and the great events it produced. 
He gives a very fhort account of Mahomet’s life ; but fhort as 
it is, the narrow limits of this Appendix will not admit of our 
inferting what he advances. What we have inferted, however, 
as it gives a fomewhat different view ot Mahomet’s character, 
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fom that which has been _ by o:her writers, and ¢s t 
fubject 1s Synionens it will, we hope, be agrecacie io our Meet an 
He conch: des his memoir tn the foil. wine manner 

‘ Fanaticifm, therefore, was the real characte: o! ' 
He had ambition, unuouftedly 5 it eafily rics out of tanaticifin, 
hecauie both thete powersul principles of ation require ncaily 
the fame difpofition and temper «f mind. Jsut now v1 lent fo- 
ever the principle of ambition was in Mahomet, it wis only an 
accidental and fecondary paifion, produced by circumf{tances, 
and which even feemed fora long time to open and dilplay tilelf 
with great difficulty. 

‘ Mahomet only wanted to be the reformer of the religion 
of the Arabs ; and by a feries of events which he could not fore- 
fee, he became at the fame time their fovercign. He did not 
produce the means; the facility of employing them mene 
him, and gave rife to his ambition: bis polic) yo which was not 
of the molt {crupulous or delicate kind, made no difficulty of 
laying hold of them ; the prejudices of his cou untry were favour- 
able to his Cnaticibe, and the political {tate of Arabia was ftill 
more favourable to his ambition, and he knew how to avail him- 
felfof both. When we confider the matter attentively, and 
compare his advantages with the difficultics and obftacles he 
met with, we cannot, I think, be furprized at his fucce’s. 

‘ This idea, which I have given of the eftablifhment of Ma- 
homet’s empire and religion, if it was only founded on conjec- 
tures, would be at leaft probab'e ; but notw.thft.nding the nar- 
row limits to which I have boon neceflarily confined, I flatter 
mylfelf that | have fuficient'y fupported it by facts, which are 
all taken f: ont the molt refpectable and beft informed hiftorians 
of his nation 

The memoir concerning the emptre and religion of Mahomet 
is followed by a diflertation on the Greek accents, by Abbe Ar- 
naud. Much has been wiitten upon this fubjedt, the very na- 
tureof which renders it extremely difficult, ‘if not impolli’ le, 
totreat it in a fatisfactory manner. VW re our Auth r fays 

upon it fhews him to be a man of tafte and genius; his obfer- 
vations, or rather his conjectures, are very plaufible, but it is 
to be remembered that conjectures, whilft they explain every 
thing, teach nothing. 

There is no language, he obferves, that has not its 2ccents ; it 
would be as im; oftib'e to fpeak always in the fame tone of voice, 
as toannex the fame idea or the fame fentiment on-y to all our 
‘xpreficns. But in modern languages, and particularly in 
ours, the changes of voice differ only by almcit imperceptible 
fhades. In the words which compofe it. there is nothing that 
dctermines the lowering or railing one fyllable rather than ano- 
ther. It was not fo in the Greek language; there was not a 
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word in it, which, confidered by itfelf only, and independent 
of its fignification, had not its peculiar accent or tone, as wel} 
as its peculiar time. But what was the poses nature and ya. 
luce of thefe accents 3 were they as ftrictly obferved as the times 
were? was their energy the fame in profe and in verfe, in 
common converfation and in ceclamation? what ule Was made 
of them in mufic, properly fo called? 

Thefe are the points which our Author examines in this dif. 
fertation. ‘“Lhofe critics and erammarians, he fays, who have 
treated of the pronunciation of the Greek language, have only 
explained the mechanical part of it; and, far from thiowing anv 
light rpon that, which, by its importance and its fingularity, 

eught to have enraged aes partic ular attention, they have not 
even confidered it in its true point of view. 

This diflertation is followed by a difcourfe concerning Pindar, 
and on ly ric poetry, by M. de Chabanon. — Of all the writers of 
antiguity, he obferves, Pindar is one cf the moft citeemed and the 
Jeaft known ; his works are little read, and little underftood’s 
he is only praifed, ina manner, upon the teftimony of Horace, 
and it is no rare thine to find learned men who pay no regard to 
the teftimony of the Lain poct. This difference of fentiments is 
never furpriling with refpect to writers of very remote ages; it 
is ftill lefs fo in ) recard roan enthufiaitic poet, becaufe there is a 
very confiderable number of frigid gentutes, who judge of every 
thing with great coulneis and tranquillity, and look upon the 
fallies of genius as abuies of reaion. 8: uch were jome of Pin- 
dar’s critics of the latt age; nor can we wonder at the jude- 
ment they formed of him, when we Contider that they only 
read him in tranilations, which deprived him of ail the beauties 
of his ftile, and only prefented to their view, without any of 
the ornaments of drefs, fubjects, which, to modern re ders, 
are very little interefting ‘The merit of a poet, in reneral, 
confifis lefs in the fingularity of what he fays, than tm the hap- 
py turn he gives it: this turn, oe poedc crefs and form, are 
the on'y things 3 now to be conticcred in Pindar. bts poems 
were written In praife of ee ae, who are now ut hte 
recarded; and this thews how dangerous it woeid be to 
tranflate him, with a view of giving tie public a work fuited 
to the prefent tafie: according!y, this is not the point of view 
in which I confider him; it is on'y as a poet, aa matter t of 
his art, and as one formed to teach it to others. Jt Is to poets, 
principally, that I addre’s myicif, and to them [I fay, with 
Quintilian, Pinzderus noven yricornm princets, “This prince of 
Jyrics, I have zlways thought, is but little known in his coun 
try; and it is fiom a p riuufion that 
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and of exhorting artifts to have recour‘e to the great mafler of 
the art. I might jultity my defign by fhewing how the beit ly- 
ric poets of a all nations have imitated Pind: it but the notes 
wherewith I fhall accompany my tranflation of fome of his 
odes, will be amore proper place for fuch comparifons, At 
prefent, let us confider Findar fuch as be really is; kt us ace 
knowledge his beauties and confefs his faults; and in order to 
form a proper judgement of him, let us attend a litre to the na- 
ture of that kind of poetry in which he excelled. 

Poetry, among the Greeks, was divided into fever ral {pecies, 
which were diftingr uifhed from one another by fixed and inyari 
able limits, and none of tnele fpecies, pes haps, was more dit 
tingly marked than the lyric fnecies. ts peculiar character is 
clearly difeerned, cfpecially in dramatic pinnae whenever the 
oct quits the tone of converfation to rife to that of fone 5 
then his ftile changes with the form of his verfe; harmony al 
fumes another rythmus and a different cadence; the dition no 
longer flows like a gentle {tream, but becomes, as it were, 
more vigorous and jubfantial, and feems to re ft upon a folid 
bafis; the expreflion is more clevated ; metaphors more fre- 
quent 5 images are heaped upon images ; in a word, every 
thing fhews the lyric character, which it is much more eafy to 
conceive than to exprets. But were thefe itv b of the ly- 
rie fpecies, which are fo eniverfally acknowled: beftowed 
upon it by chance; or rather did not the fame difcernment, 
which affened iambic vei‘ to tragedy, as—beit fitted to tine 
loouey make choice hikewile of thofe ornaments which were 
beit fy ted to the poetry of fung? To fay all in a few words, 
what efientially charact.rizes this fpecies of poetry is, that more 
boidnel, irregularity, and harmony prevail in it than in vid 
other; but thefe properties, if we conlider them atten: ‘ively, 
are connected with thofe of mulic. 

Mufic is an art which produces feafations. Its combined 
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founds convey no diftinét and precife ideas into the mind: 
mufic neither inflruéts nor perfuades; i 


and tranfports. To eftablifh an analogy the 
mufic and poetry, and to render the union of theic two arts 
More intimate, the pectry of tong muft be a poetry of bare 
mony, irregularity, and cnthufiafm., Let us illuf 


by an exar nple: let us take a man in the into tion oO 
tong, or drawing thofe founds from his ly:e, if you will, the 
combination of which acis powert Hy uron his toul. In the 


int p place, if he is to expreds anv ideas, taey certainly will not 
be reafonings ; his mind is too mach agitated to conceive ofr 
pu itlue them ; he will pe eEcelve, or rather he will 
Kf, certain objets, and he will deicribe then; 
qscnt ule of images in lyric pociry. in the icond place, 
Nn 3 theie 
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thefe objeéts will be great or terrible, at leaft, they will be un. 
co wees, becaufe the mind which conccives them j IS IN an un- 
common fituation ; hence the choice of great and fublime fyb. 
jecis, which the anvients adigned to lyric poetry. Thirdly, 
a pomp of words will arife from 2 — ‘ence of ideas ; rem 
verta f.guutur. In the laft place, bjecis or imayzes will 
fucceed one another, without any a ‘onnection between 
them, either becaufe the flow of ideas is rapid in a mind that 
is heared, or becaute the differ nt turns of the mutfic produce 
them in greater diforder, or, laith , becaufe the imagination, 
which is the cnly .ctive power of the mind at this time, may, 
likewife, take a view of diflimilar objects, diferent from that 
faculty of the mind which combines ‘and conneéts our ideas, 
‘Thete reafons, whether we admi: them in whole or in part, 
are fuficie nt tu jultify and explain the diforder of the ede. But 
in the rapid train of the emotions, wherewith our enchufiaft, 
who is both port and mufician, is agitated, if he happens to 
caft an cye upon himfelf, he mutt be bi: ghly pleafed with the 
fituation he is in, and this pleafure and {elf fatisfaGion natu- 
rally adds to his enthufiafm; hence that Aauteur and pride that 
are oblervable in ail the lyric poets, from Pindar to Rouffeau, 
M. Racine, in one of his difcourfes before this academy, calls 
aoe enthufialm the effec? of jome paffion wherewith the writer ts 

gitated; accoiding to this ingenious fyftem, | fhould cal} pride the 
fe affion of lyric poets : other pocts, in seneral, have only thote 
paffions which be! long to the char.cters which they reprefent. 
—IJn the {hort view | have given of lyric poctry, we have feen 
it, as it were, in its cradle ; we have feen it bring into the 
world with it the feeds of thofe beauties which are peculiar to 
it. If there are thofe among us who detract from this {pecies 
ee the reafon is perhaps, becaufe it is now deprived 
of that additional charm which contributes to the illufion which 
it naturally produces, and becaufe what are called lyric poems 
are no longer fung. 

Our Author now proceeds to fhew the advantages which 
Pinda:'s poems derived from the mufic which accompanied 
them, and then endcavours to anfwer the principal objections 
that have been made to them.—'T he anfwer he gives to the ob- 
jection made to Pindar, arifing from his extrav avant and licen- 
tious ufe of imagery and meta; hor, Is very in: ne. 

Figurative Janzuage, he fay s, is the lane uage of a foul under 
ftrone emotions, and paftion vene rally (peaks to the fenfes. The 
rule which cood fenfe preferibes to images is, that they repre 
fent their o bjects dittinctly, and that thefe objects be interelt. 
ing The perfection of images confitts, u doubtedly, in ob- 
fervine this rule, which, however, is no ef » eflential, but oe 
the image may {till pleale, though it be violaicd, The = 
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ofcen feizes an almoft Imperceptib! e point of agreement be- 
tween two objects ; and though they are different in other re- 
fpects, the one ferves for an emblem to the other. During the 
derangement of the imavination, likewile, objects pafs fo rapidly 
before the mind, that it may ‘we faid rather to have a glance of 
than to fecze them. = In the laft place, in harmonious lan: TUage, 
and confequently in poetry os y, words fometimes impote 
upon the mind, or if you will, tt cy dwell agrecably upon ts 
cat, like fome founds of a mufical inftrument which the ei 
is pleated with, whilft the mind is fcarcely, if at all, affected 
wih them. If thefe obfervations appear too beld, es yonst 
proceed from any love of paradox; the f owing exampi-s, in 
my opinion, fhew them to b: jult ; but this 1 fubmit to the 
judgment of my readers. We bed famtitarly in portry: de je i 
de Flore ematlle a» plus belles couleurs: Fiora being thus perfoni- 
fied, “tis with diff culty the image is conccived ; in 1 ke manner, 
the author of ‘Telemachus fays after Homer, [aurore aux diigts 
de rojes. What is meant by thefe words? Is it a band filled 
with rofes* the French words fay no fuch pin do they re- 

reient fingers of the colour of a rofe? the image is contrary to 
our ideas of beauty. J] fhould :ather be incline! to think thar 
thefe words are like harmonious founds which prefent no dil- 
tinct nor precife iorms to the mind, but. if L may be allowed 


the expr: fiion, they make a light and ventle vapour pafs before 
it, of a colour anal: IOUS TO the ob; SCL A f its thoughts. Thus 
in the laft mentioned unage, the colour of the role, — 29 
it were by chance, ts alwys a proper attribute of a young and 
fmiling eheig thie colour is like that wherewith fhe Di aInts 
the heaven is: the imeeination fetzes, in a contufed manner, 
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this new relation, and by mians of it, unnes the tyvo oects 


together. Letus not blame this ufe of ideas, it ts one of the 
puncipal charms of poeiry. The eirdie of Venus ts one of 
omer’s fictions, and avery beautiful one itis: but wha! 
this woncerful girdle? the feat of a ay the refhing piace 
of love, the hal bit: itis vn of gentle conver:s and feducton, Ni 
what eye can feize this imoge and at thefe cbhjccts. Ti this 
example is ay ‘ch fen; if it appears invuficies:; every at- 
tentive rcader may fnd a thoufand oghers to prove the truth of 
what i have advanced. From thefe ebfervations tmvo contc- 
quences aries the iirikis, that we ought te de very careful how 
we blame, in fo bold and dating a poet os Pindar, tue ure of 
thofe flaures which con fearce afiume a bedy and become the 
obieét of the fenles s the feeond is, that a word is fuiicient to 
make us adopt or Fi vi ametiphor: this confideration way be 
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who imitate or tranflate them. 
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The difcourfe concerning Pindar and lyric poetry is followed 
by a tranflation of four of Pindar’s odes, with notes upon them 
by M. de Chabanon.—The other memoirs in this volume te. 
Jate chiefly to geography, topography, chronology, medals, 
in(criptions, s, &c. by M. D’Anvill le, Abbe Belley, Abbé Bar. 
thelcmy, Ceant Caylus, &c. The names of thefe authors are 
{ufficient to recommend their memoirs to fuch readers as are 
fond of the fubje&s they treat of; the memoirs themfelves we 
mult not attempt to abridge :—from the very nature of them, 





> } F * ° 
indeed, they are fcarce capabie of being abridgcd. R 
° 
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Dhefaxrus Dilfertaiisnum, Programmatum, elicrumque Opufculsrum 
/ iedtifiinorum, ¢ Se. 7 e. A ‘Theiaurus of inaugural Dif 


fertations, Phetes, and other the moft {cies pieces, relating 

to the whole Circle of Medicine. ColleGled, pubitthed, and 

juppiied with the neceflary Indexes. By kdward Sandifort, 

M.D. &c. Vol. the itt. 4to. Rotterdam. 17038. 
ry HE intention of this work, isto fele@ from the reat num- 

A ber of acadewical differt.tions which are yearly publithed 
fuch as are the beit worth preferving.-— Vhis collection wi 
Kikewile inciude thoie Jeier works which tho’ they have finzula 
mciit are in danger cf being lott, from their being onl 
detached pieces. 

The fit volume, which is the only one as yet publifhed, 
begins with the year 1760, and ends with 1761.—It contains 
twenty clicrtations. 


Ld dPrtation on the feparation of the epiphyfes from ther 
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The Author, Dr. Reichel, is now profeflor extraordinary at 
Teipiic.—He gives an anatomical account of the formation, 
firucture, and conneQion of the epihyfis with its correfponuing 
bore; points out the difeafes to which it is fubject, and which, 
he lays, arife either from accident or a bad habit of body. He 
then aan ves the disenofis, proanc OUS, the jiub{ iequent evils, and 
the method of treating a feparation of bn epiphyfis from 1s 
bone.—Our Acvthor’s ebfervations on this fubject, are con- 
firmed and ‘luftrated by hifories, taken nwo Ludwig's Thejau- 
rus Ojon Moar bef.riin. 

il. 4“ diVertaticn on the amputation cf the | 
cu! to, b y P . 4. Dahl. . 

This dificult, tedious, and painful operation, becomes ne- 
celiary, whenever the head of the humerus is aFected with fuch 
ad ieaie as muft prove fatal without this affutance.—The great 
di n culty is the fecuring the brachia artery. 

Sur Auther gives an account of the methods which have 
bnee recommenced and practifed by feveral celebrated furgeons, 
VIZ. 
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yiz. Morand, Je Dran, Perit, Garengeot, Heiffer, Platner, 
Sharp, Je Faye.—He likewrie defetibes the manner in which 
he faw this operation fuecefsfully performed by Bromfield in 

t, George’s hofpital—We then have a ful! account of our 
hethot’s own method; the principal part of which is the ap- 
plication of a tournequet, of a particuar conttrudtion, to the 
brachial artery. at the place where it comes out between the 
clavical and firit rib; by which the artery may be eafily end 
effectually fecured.—We do not find that Mr. Daht has had 
an opportunity of putting this method in practice. 

[fl. Petit’s mac! ine is comPound fradiures improved, By J. 
T. Adolph. 

The improved machine is very minutely defcribed and illuf- 
trated by engravings ; but is much too compiex, we apprehend, 
to be ufeful. 

IV. A leiter front Dr. Tiflt to Dr. pewntieen 

This letrer begins with fome uleful obfery ations on the r1097- 
bus nigor of Hippocrates. We have two hittories ol the difeafe, 
with the curative indications delivered bv our Author. Phe 
firft of thefe cates was — vith an happy, the otner with 
anunhanpy, event. [n the pati , the vilccera were 
found, but the ftomach al inteflines were filled with black 
blood. — Phe next fubiest in this letter, is the biffory of a cafe, 
In which there ws a mon ecute, confant, and excruciating 
pain, between the navel and the cariz/ags e sfiformis : on diffec- 
tion, this was found to be a teirrhus of the ie iereas, 

A worm-cale; a very fevere and | ong-cont sage sead-ach 
a defence of inoculation, azainit the objections of Roncallus 
and De Haen ; and fome ob!ervations on icvitabilit ty; make up 


A 
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tae remaining part of the letter. 


V. The ntedical b ay of ait epidemic:l petechial fever, which 
; — Vf 
dig eu ar } 1é: m7a fi on the year 1757 ww) / 59> By] “Co Haienohri, 


M.D. 

After forme eeneral and ufeful obfervations on endemic and 
epivemic difeafes, our Author proceeds to the hittory and man- 
ner of tre ating the enidemic in guetiiot.— Phe bark in fub- 
ftance, and ad-iniftred in large dofes, was found the moft effi- 
cacious medicine, | both for checking the malignancy of the fever 
and 4 prevent ing a rela pi fe. 

Vio An inaugural “iff talia mon the case of « a fiup or, whch we 
cure by the inoculation of tie itch, iv } N. fo: geenburger. 

W e fhail cive our Re: we a tranflation of the very extr2or- 
din: ary hiftery which isthe fubject « i this academical diflertaticn. 

A young man of 28 years, ‘of a melancholy temperament, a 
fhoemaker by trade, vas {o decoly afected with the misicr- 
tuncs of his father . and the 7 conduct of his fitter, netcher of 
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which evils he coul d rem ealy that he was {. ized with exccfive 
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grief.—He was fo diftrefled b the melancholy ideas which 
conftantly preyed upon bim, tuat he become lefs difpoted to 
his ufual employment ; Jooked upon his companions with a 
ftern countenance; and when (poxe to, enh; ga iidiregt 
an{wers, or kept an obftinate fileuce. —Hence iis ii nus bok ed 

upon him as bcfide himlelf A number of empir ‘Cai remedies 
were tri¢d :—he was {lill worfe; very pale, aod grcaily ema 
ciated.—In the year 17 5+ he was taken into the royal ‘pital 
at Berlin, called the ( te rity, and was under the cate o° the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Mutzcll. —: then was a mot extraord wd {pecs 
tacle.—Inattent.ve to every thing ebout him, he fut uoon the 
bed fixed like a ftake, his eyes s bent upon the ground, ee vies 
out taking the healt notice of thole who {poke to him —His 
pulfe was flow and weck. He was fo muci a itranger to huns 
ger and thirit, that he took neither meat nor drink, unlefs be 
was urged to ic: neither did three or four days continued abfti- 
nence excite him to feck for food. Thr-atened, whi; pe dy or 
pricked with need'es, he hardly gave the lcatt fign of pair 
and was quite inf fenfble. to any of thofe things wuaich attr a 
the attention of others. “Thus he remained for two years, 
though during this ume very powerful remedics had been tried, 
Internal or external ffiminit had little or no effect. ‘Tartar 
emetic given in the dole dl 35 grains, produced only one fit of 
vomiting : the fharpeft bhiters were no more to the purpofe, 
Plunged into cald water, pire kept under till there was even 
dancer of his being fuffoc: wed, he exhibited but a little degree 
of fenfibility. A iteam of cold water, or plates of ice, upon 
his naked new fhaved head, occafioned only a momentary une 
eafinefs: as foon as they were removed, he funk again into his 
former ftupor. 

At laft it was determined to try a more efficacious and con- 
tinued ftimulus. The itch was inoculated in the following 
manner. Deep incifions were made in the arms and legs; the 
wounds were filled wih itchy matter prefled out from the 
puftles. and fecured by lint and proper bandages. 

He paid not the leat attention to the operation : but on the 
fecond day the pulfe was ftroneer; the third, the fever was {til 
higher; and on the fourth, was encreafed to fuch a de; gree, as 
to make Dr. Mutzell doubtful whether he had ever examined 
a quicker pulfe. “The fever continued with the fame vigour, 
the fifth and the fixth days ; accompanied with great reflletnets, 
anxiety, frequent fi-chin: yy and laborious <n aomae ge the 
feventh and eighth, ‘the fever abated, the fkin was molit, anda 
number of fmali red puftles were thrown upon the furface, On 
the ninth, his fpeech ¢ and reafon returned: a it appeared, 
that he was enti ely i ignorant of what had pafled during the 
time of his being in the hofpttal. The fever (til abated, the 
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pufties dried away, and he was reftored to perfect healih in 
Aa weeks after the time of inoculation. 

The commentator on this cafe, gives a learned and very con- 
cife phy fiology and pathology. of the nerves ; ; and then proceeds 
to the at. alyfis of the cafe itfeif. 

Tne matter of exanthemata in general, he favs, is of fuch a 
nature, tha:, (1 ) when it is receivid into the blood, it exciies 
a tever, and on the remiffion or ceflation ot this, it is deter- 
mined to the furface of the body. (2.) 't is fo fubtile, that it 
senetraics the moit minute veffels. (3.; When inoculated, or 
rec.ived by contagion, it is abforbed by the fma'l veffels, and 
carried to the heart: hence a flronger pulfe, and fever. (4.) 
And from this fe brile motion, there is an eruption of a 8 
mata.—From the fever and its confequences, our author de- 
duces the cure which was effected in this very fingular difeafe. 

VII. An inaugural differtation on the pally, and the great cficacy 
of a fecton in its cure. By C. Cramer. 

There are prefixed to this ditlertation two hiftories of the 
palfy, in which a large featun in the neck, made a complete 
cure.—In the firft of thefe, th: patient was very old. the difeafe 
hereditary, and a vaitety of powertul remedies had been ufed to 
no effect.—In the fecond. the patient was young, and the pally 
occafioned by a fall from a horfe. ‘There was a true hemiphlegia 
of the right fide, with the lofs of fenfe, motion, and fpeech. 

As to the difie:tati n, it is fenfibly written, and contains 
fome uleful obfer. ations. 

VIL. An inauger:l ciffertation en the medical virtues of the phof- 


phorus of urine. ‘B; M. A. barchewitz, 


‘Lhe cafes in which our author recommends the internal ufe 

of phofphorns, are, eruptive fevers of every kind, where the 
eruption ftrikes in, and convulhions, anxic ty, aad other ner- 
vous fymptoms come en: in pcripneumonies; in par ig 
epil ‘ptic, melancholic and maniacal affeétions.—The dole j 
ore grain, made up with a little conterve of rofes, theriaca, es 
It may likewife be given ina biquid d torm, diflolved in any ap- 
proprtated fluid.—Our author’s cafes are taken from Vaterus, 
Mentzius. &c. but ccadaniie from thofe which have been 
communicsted to him by Harimann. 

IX. An in ugurai Difirtaticn on the Peruvian bark. By J. F. 
Mautt. 

We have here the natural and medical hiftory of the bark, 
collected from the feveral authors who have written on this fub- 
ject. We have likewre fome t.bles of experiments on the 
comparative antifeptic virtues, of the bark in fubftance, and the 
vinous and aqucous infufions. 

X. A chimico-medical differtation on amber, By 7. G. 8. de 
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Dr. Neuforn appears to bea learned and indefatigabie che. 
mift. In the fpecimen before us, we havea number of ufeful 
experiments, by which the chemical hiftory of amber is ren. 
dered confiderably more complete. From our author’s experi. 
ments he concludes, that amber ts a fofiil, and not either an 
animal or vegétable production. From theie experiments like. 
wife it appears, that the fale of amber, i is an acid fui generis, 
iviany chemifts have contidered this acid, as of the fame nature 
with the vitriolic acid ; for which there feems to be very little 
foundation : and ftill lefS for confidering it as of the fame na- 
ture with the acid of nitre. Bourdcita fuppofes taat he has 
proved this zcid to be the fame with the acid of fea-falt; this is 
alfo diiproved by Dr. Neuforn’s experiments, as weil as Mr, 
Pott’s fuppofition, that ic is the fame with the vegetable acid, 

This falt, our-author fays, is to be placed in the table of 
acids after the vitriolic, and before the vegetable; but what is 
to be its fituation with refpect to the acids of nitre and fea- fale, 
is not yet détermined, For the particulars of thefe experiments, 
as well as for our author’s obfervations on the phlegm, oil, and 
caput mortutm of amber, we mutt refer our Readers to the 
Ditlertation itfelf. 

Al. Differtatio de infeflis viventibus intra viventia. 

It is certain from a great number of facts, that animalcules, 
worms, and even perfect infecis, have been found nefted and 
nourifhed within almoft every part of other living animals. The 
prime vie indeed are the parts in which they are moft fre- 
quently lodged. 

The defign of Dr. Pailas, the author of this ciflertation, ts 
to enumerate the feveral fpecies of thefe noxious guefts, and the 
various par.s in which they have been found. ‘his he does * 

ery brief and fcientiic manner. Dr. Pallas then contmes 
himfelf to the clafs of worms, gives a more full niftory of the 

arieties of thefe, and the animels which tney infeft. Thefe 
parts fhew our author’s great learning in n atural hittory. ‘Vhe 
obfervations on the generation and origin of w. rims, ‘wae 
make the laft part of this difiertation, are very unfatisfaclory. 

XII. Dr. Huber relates fome anatomical obfervations, be- 
sinning with the brain, and defcending through the thorax and 
abdomen. 

XII. 4 differtatian on a foetus born with the inteftines guite 
naked, and hanging without the abdomen. “By G. A. Fried. 

After the hittory of the delivery, and on diffection of this 
petbetig our author makes a collection of fimilar obfervations, and 
divides them into three clafles. The firft, includes thofe whic 
are exactly the fame with that which is here related: the fe- 
cond, thofe in which the vifcera were covered with the perite- 


nawm: aud the Jatt, thofe in which there was only an he:nia of 
the 
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the inteftines. This differtation concludes with fome corrglaries 
refpecting the obiletric art. 
The next three articles are chiefly anatomical. The firft, is 
a ciflertation de nerva fpinali ad par vacum accefivio. The next, 
de naribus internts. And the lait, de agueduétitius auris humane 


tencenm, conformed by a fingular Cafe. by ?.P. Defoans. Aid 
tubl fped by Dr. Vos: i, 
. This dropfy, our author fays, is not formed within the peri- 
tonveum itfelf, for this is a fimple membrane: but the perito- 
neacr is feparated from the mufcles of the abdomen, and the 
cyft is formed by the teparated periton eum on one fide, and the 
muicles of the abdomen on the other. In confirmation of this, 
we have twenty one hiftories colle€ted from a variety of authors, 
Wothing vers fatisfactory has been advanced with rej/pect to the 
diftinouithing characters of tiis difleafe : and we do not find the 
characters more difiin@ly marked in this inquiry. 

XVI. 4 medical differtation on drowned perfons, and the means 
of their recovery deduced from experiments. By ¥¢ Gummer. 

There have been a variety of opinions with refpect to the 
caufe of death in drowned perfons. The firft and the moft er- 
ronecous was, that the water rufhed into and penetrated the 
whole body, and thus put a ftop to all its motions, 2. Platerus 
and others maintained, that as in the natural ftate-of refpiration 
air is drawn iato and expelled from the lungs, fo when the ani- 
mal is furrounded with water, this clement inftead. of air is 
forced into the breaft, and an immediate fuffocation enfues. 
3. Camerarius, Wa'lcichmid, and their followers, affert that 
the quantity of water adaitted into the lungs is cither none a 
all, or very inconfiderable ; that the paflages into the ftomach 
and Jungs are firmly clofed. “That death is produced by the ex- 
clufion of the external air, and the confequent defect of refpi- 
ration: hence the circulation through the lungs is impeded, 
the bioed is forced back upon the brain, and from the com- 
prefion of the brain, the unhappy fufferer dies apoplectic, 

In the differtation before us, our author firft relates the dif- 
feront opinions of other writers. 

2. Ge etves anaccount of refpiration, fo far as the knowlege 
of this is requifice to the fubject in queliion. 
fle mois a number of experiments to afcertain the du- 
bious and difourcd points. 


ae Le adouts the idea of fuffocatien from the increfs of water 


into the lunes; and defends this in eppolrion to the other 
Opinions. 
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5. He points out the means which are to be ufed with the 
beft profpcect of relief. Of this laft we thall give our Readers 
a fhort account. 

The means of promoting the recovery of drowned perfins, 

To free the body as foon as poflible from the water with 
which it is loaded. This is done by placing it in a proper po- 
fition, and other obvious means. ‘Io excite heat and motion; 
by taking away the cold wet cloaths; by putting the perfon in 
a warm place; by powerful friction, either with the hind or 
with flannels impregnated with hot aromatics or volatile fub- 
ftances; by the warin bath. To reftore the fenfibility and irri- 
tability ; by proper applications to thole parts which have natu- 
rally the greateft degree of fenfibility and irritability ; volatile 
fpirits to the mouth and noftrils; the active fumes of tobacco 
forced into the afpera arteria, or into the inteflines by the 
anus; the actual cautery to the feet, or other the moft painful 
ftimuli to the moft fenfible parts of the body; bleeding, efpe- 
cially in the jugular vein. 

We cannot quit this fubjeét without mentioning one very ef- 
ficacious means of relief, and which feems not to have been nos 
ticed either by our author or others, viz. the opening the tem- 
poral artery. In all cafes where the circulation of the blood is 
fuddenly ftopped,” whether by ftrangulation or fuffocation, the 
brain is the part which principally fufiers. “he blood is thrown 
upon it in an unufual quantity, it is compreffed, and the pa- 
tient becomes apoplectic. What remedy then can promife fo 
expeditious and effectual a relief, as the opening the diftended 
veflels of this part ? 

XIX. A medical d fertation on chalky urine. By F. 8. Pilling. 

A cafe in which the patient had for three years paffed a large 
quantity of chalky or calcareous matter by urine, is the foun- 
dation of the prefent thefis. ‘This perfon, who at the time of 
his death was fixty years of age, had from his earlieft infancy 
been educated in the mott tender and effeminate manner. 
When grown up he was ingenious, delicate, luxurious, and 
little accuftomed to the exercifes of the body, though much to 
thofe of the mind. In his fifty-feventh year, without any pre- 
vious complaint, the urine became foul and turpid ; at firft re- 
fembling the whey of milk ; and after fome time acquiring the 
appearance and confiftence of milk it‘elf. “The urine was pafled 
without pain, and in about half an hour depofited a white thick 
matter of the colour of powdered chalk, lime, or gypfum. On 
pouring off the clear urine and drying this matter, it concrceted 
into a hard earthy mals, rather fmooth than gritty ; amounting 
to fix drachms in weight, and at laft to one ounce in the 
twenty-four hours. This comtinued for three years without 
any fenfible injury or lofs of ftrength, 
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At length by fome evil advice he took a quack medicine 
which operated with creat violence as a cathartic, exhautted his 
frength and fpirits, and threw him into a malignant fever, 
which proved fatal on the ninth day. On examining the body, 
contrary to expectation, all the vilcera (except the liver) were 
found, a little relaxed indeed, but in other refpeéts natural. 
The liver was in fome parts heed and {cirrhous, not however 
as might be fuppofed from an accumulation of the calcareous 
matter, but from a firm adhefion of the veficls to each other: 
the inteftines, both fmall and great, were remarkably diftended 
with wind. The pelvis and papilla of the kidnies were unu- 
fually large, and here and there was to be feen the fame chalky 
matter which had been difcharged in fuch large quantities before 
the fever, but had ceafed from the time that this commenced, 

In the differtation on this fubject, Dr. Pilling, after relating 
a number of fimilar cafes, and the opinions of their refpective 
authors as to the nature and fource of this chalky matter, lays 
down and defends the following doctrine. ‘That the matter 

thus depofited from the urine is truly chalky and calcarious, 
and would moft certainly have produced either obftruétions of 
the vifcera with a confequent anafarca, or the gout with chalk- 
{tones on the joints, or the ftone in fome part of the body, 
partic ularly in the kidnies or bladder, had it not been evacuated 
in this menner. 

‘ihe XXth and Jaf differtation in this volume is, On the va- 
risus preparations of mercury, and their operaiion on the biood. by 
} fF. Ebrman 

Our author, after giving the hiftory of this mineral and its 
frit application to the ufes of medicine, proceeds to enumerate 

the feveral methods by which mercury may be {fo prepared as to 
enter the courfe of the circulation: he traces out the effects of 
the feveral preparations, and draws this general conclufion; that 
thofe, in which the mineral is united with faline bodies in the 
greateft preportion, are the moft efficacious. Hence he gives 
the preference to the fudlimate as direted by Baron Van Swie- 
ten. This, he fays, judicioufly adminiftered, is not only an 
excellent remedy in the /wes ucnerea, but likewife in the {cro- 
phula, indurated glands, itch, gout, and other very obftinate 
difeates, 

Krom the abftract which we have given of this work, our 
Readers will be enabled to judge of its nature and utility. 

A fecond salamat is in the prefs, and will be pubifaed this 


year, D 
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The minor anatomical Works of Albert ” Haller, &c. 


(0, 
3 Vols. Laufanne, 1768 *. 410 


HiESE three eonurath are comp: of-d of feveral leffer 

works, which have been already publifhed ar diferent 
tines, and in difterent languages, and which relate to fuch 
fubjects as are det. rminable by peony refearches, 

Our very learned, accurate and indefativable Author, has 
here collected, improved and meihodized thee detached pices; 
tranflated into the Latin thof which had appeared in other lan. 

uages; and thus formed them into one work. 

A confiderable past of the fecond volume is taken up witha 
very minute defcription of the procets of incubation, or 

The formation of the chick. 

This fubje& has engaged the attention of many acute phyfiolo- 
gifts, from Hippocrates down to Haller The mott diftin- 
guifhed of thefe are, Ariftotle, Aldrovandus, # Fabricius, Har. 
vey, Steno, Malpight, Lani, Wolhus, &e. Our excel- 
Jent Author, unwearted in his inquiries into the operations of 
nature, and determined, as far as pofiible, to fee every thing 
with his own eyes, and thus either to confirm or correct the 
obfervations of others, has gone through a moft laborious feries 
of experiments, from the firft rudiments of the embryo, to the 
peiiect formation and exclufion of the chick. Our limits will 
net permit us to give any — more on this curjous fubject, 
than the following very bricf abftract: 

The app sardncts on the jrft dey of incubetion.—At the 12th 
hour the embryo was one tenth of an inch in length, with a 
round head anda cylindrical tal. At the fame time the rudi- 
ments of the amnios were ¢if{covered: and at the clofe of this 
day, the amnics was perfected. 

The fecord day.—At the hh hour, the heart was viftble: 
foon after, the tail, which was extremely flender, was here 
and there marked with the amin a ot the vertebrx. ‘The eves 
and aorta began to appear: the tail was now forked, the firt 
indication of the lower cxtremitics. At the 48th hour, the 
heart was firft feen "9 move. 

The third day.— The jugu'ar vcins are red: the aorta ts 
Givided and diftributed thiough the forked tail: the eyes ae 
black, The rudiments of the wings and fect, and the veficula 
umbilicalis, appear. 
ff fourth day.—The chick plinges itfelf into its midusy 
and prefents its back to the anatomiit. Some veilels are dif- 
tinguifhable in the brain. The liver appears, and the invelu- 


* This date relates only to the lafe volume of the three. 
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ym of the breaft.. The ventricles of the heart are diftinétly 
marked. 

The fifth day.—A fort of membrane now covers the breaft, 
which is foon to be converted into mufcles and ribs. The ree- 
tum appears, and the primordia of the other inteftines. ‘The 
yentricles of the heart are compleat. 

The fixth day.—The ftomach, lungs, kidneys, and gall- 
bladder, appear. The chick ftirs itfelf. The inteftines are 
more diftinct : and the upper divifion of the beak appears. 

The feventh day.—The great arteries are feen fpringing from 
the heart. Veflels and mufcles are diftinguifhed in the extre- 
mities. The brain puts on a mucous appearance. 

The eigh:b day—The ribs beyin to arife from the fpine. 
The membranes and mufcles of the breaft appear. The chick 
opens its beak. 

The ninth day.—The rudiments of the fternum are feen, 
The ribs and beak are almoft perfect. 

The tenth day.—The bill is green. The chick is brifker in 
its motions. ‘The cranium appears cartilaginous. The ftamina 
of the feathers are diftinguifhed. 

The 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 1§thdays.—The eyes are very 
large. The ribs entirely inclofe the lungs. The mouth is 
opened and fhut, as though it made an effort to take in air. 
The cellular-membrane more diftin@tly appears, and binds the 
liver and Jungs to the neighbouring membranes, About the 
18th it is heard to chirp; and the 21ft is the day on which it 
is ufuaily freed from the fhell. 

After making various cb‘ervations, and drawing many 
Corollaries from thefe very numerous experiments, our 
Author proceeds to a fimiiar anatomical inquiry into the 
formation of the fetus in a variety of quadrupeds. He then 
gives a feries of experiments on the formation of the bones, 
and fully refutes the do&rine of Du Hamel. 

In the third volume we have a complete hiftory and phyfiology 
of monfiers. Some remarks on Buffon’s Theory of Generation. 
And anatomical obfervations on the brain and eyes of a variety 
of quadrupeds, birds and fifhes. 

To this work are fubjoined the opufcula pathalogica of Hal'er ; 
in which are comprehended the diflections of the morbid bodies. 
Thefe were firft publifhed at Laufanne, in the year 1754; and 
are here confiderably enlarged by the addition of a number of 
new hiftories. : , 

As the account of the formation of the bones, which is de- 
livered by Haller, is different from that which is defended by 
Du Hamel, and received by others, we fhall give our Readers 
a fhort abftract of this fubject. 

Arp, Rey, Vol xxxix. Qo Of 
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Of the formation of the bones. 

The celebrated Du Hamel obferves that the growth of trees 
is from the inner bark, which in fucceffive layers is changed into 
wood. The formation and growth of bones he fuppofes to be 
analogous to this. ‘he periolte um, which isa thin membrane 
immediately furrounding the bones, he fays, ferves the fame 
purpofes with the toner bark of the tree: the periofteum is the 
organ in which the fluid deftined for offification is prepared; 
this periofteum is the very bone ifelf as yet ina foft ftate, but 
gradually to be hardened into callus, and thence into bone, 
Du Hamel fupports this decirme by a variety of experiments. 

Our very accurate and ingenious Author, Dr. Haller, main- 
tains, that the bone, in its original ftate, like every othet part of 
the animal body, is a mere gluten : that this gluten is changed 
into callus, cartilage and bone : and that in this procefs, the peri- 
ofteum is no way particularly engaged: for in fra€tures, this 
eluten is obferved to iflue from the ends of the fractured bone, 
and even fram the medullary part of the bone. The firft feries 
of experiments produced by our Author in fupport of this doc- 
trine, are thofe made by his diffector, Detlef. 

It is well known, that the bones of thofe animals which are 
fed upon madder, are by this changed red; Detlef, therefore, 
fed a number of animals with this root ; fratiand the bones of 
the aniasals thus fed; and made a facoden of oblervations on 
the formation of the callus and bone by which a fraure is 
united. Asafpecimen of this part of the work, we fhall tran- 
foribe Detlef’s ninth experiment. 

Four pigeons were fed with madder for fixteem days; 
they were then killed, a number of fractures having been pre- 
Vv ioufly ymade at fuch different times during thefe fixteen days, as 
to wa tne ofiifying matter of all aves, from one hour . be 
teen days. ‘The following were the appearances. All the 
bones were red. The fractures of twenty four hours date or 
under, were national with a reddifh ropy fluid, coagulable by 
ardent {pirits: this fluid was poured out between the ends of 
the fractured bone, round the bones, and into the interftices of 
the neighbouring mufcles : and as it was of a vifcid nature, it 
adhered to all the parts it touched. Ina fra@ture of an hour, 
it was the moft fluid, and became of a more vilcid confift- 
ence in proportion to the age of the fracture. I diftinétly faw 
this fuid iffue from the extremities of the broken bone, and in 
greater quantities from the medullary’ part. 

In the thigh-bones, that which was laft broken, had the 
gluten fu ficiently Suids ; thofe of two, three, or four days, had 
it more vilcid ; and in one of five days, it trembled like jelly; 
and in thofe of fix or feven days, fill firmg, and entirely 


white. 
The 
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The left humerus, a fraéture of nine days age, had a com- 
plete cartilaginous ring, white without, but within variegated 
with bony fpecks or nuclez. After the tenth day, thefe nuclei were 
larger, and of ared colour. On the eleventh day, the callus 
was ftill white on the furface, but fo as to tranfmit the red co- 
lour of the bony nuclei; thefe were larger and more in number ; 
fome of them appeared to be running into one another, others 
to be ftill feparated by the interpofing parts of the cartilage not 
yet transformed into bone. By the fifteenth day, the callus 
was changed into a fpungy bone, and there only remained fome 
{mall cartilaginous f{pecks. , 

From Detlef’s experiments, our Author draws the following 
conclufions. That no part of the periofteum goes to the re- 
union of a broken bone ; that the periofteum forms no part of 
the callus that it does not adhere to the callus ; that the for- 
mation of the callus is not preceded by the periofteum; but 
that the periofteum is fometimes even formed after the callus is 
perfect. ‘That the periofteum is not tinged by the madder: 
nor even the callus itfelf till it acquires a bony nature; hence 
the red fpecks, fo long as the callus is part cartilage and part 
bone. ‘That neither the milk of the mother, nor the bones of 
the fetus are changed, though the madder be given during the 
whole time of pregnancy. ; 
Our Author having thus attentively traced out the manner 
in which nature repairs the injuries of the bones, he next pro- 
ceeds to a fet of experiments, in which he likewife obferves the 
procefs of nature in their original formation. This may eafi! 
bedone in the chick, ‘where the fubjeét may be purfued from 
the tendereft gluten to the hard and perfect bone. Here follows 
avery fhort abftraét of thefe experiments. 

On the fixth day of incubation.—The bony matter as yet is a 
mere gluten. 

Seventh day.—It is now flexile and pellucid. 

Eighth day.—The bony matter now begins to be elaftic; in 
the middle part it is opake, of a reddifh colour, and fo firm as 
to fupport itfelf. 

Ninth day.—Brittle ; longitudinal, cartilaginous ftreaks ap- 
pear; and bony fibres are extended along the cartilage. 

Tenth day.—Pores, and a kind of net-work, are to be feen. 

Eleventh day.—The arteries which ferve for the nutrition of 
the bone ; and fuperficial, fanguineous fpecks appear. 

Twelfth day.—The vafcular texture is difcovered : the whole 
tone is able to fupport itfelf.—The medullary part, and the 
ony layers, are diftinguifhed. 

Thirteenth day.—The alveola begin to be formed. 
Fourteenth day.—Bony ftreaks interfperfed with veffels. Cel- 
Wlar Membrane, and fat. 
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Fifteenth day.—Veficis between the bony layers. Cellular 
membrane accompanying the medullary veflel. During the 
fix fucceeding days all thefe parts become gradually more com- 
plete. So that on the 

Twenty-firfi day, there is a white and folid bone. 

It would be fuperfluous to commend thefe volumes ; ’tis fuf- 
ficient to fay they are the works of Haller. 

Thofe of our Readers who are acquainted with the. poetical 
abilities of Dr. Haller, may be curioys to fee how he acquits 
himfclf as an orator. In the minutie of anatomy, attention and 
induftry-are the requifites. In declamation, fancy and vivacity. 
The following is 

An eulogium on anatomy, delivered by Dr. Haller in the univerfity 
of Gottingen, at a commencement in the year 1742. 

After a fhort introductory harangue refpecting the univerfity, 
our orator thus proceeds : 

‘ The intention of this addrefs, is to prove, that anatomy is 
not only ufeful and neceflary, but even pleafurable and delight- 
ful. 

‘To thofe who think only fuperficially on the fubje@, this 
may appear a difficult undertaking. Nature has ftrongly.im- 
prefled upon us the horror of death: and in our offices about 
the dead, we meet with a forrswful memento of our approach- 
ing diflolution. 

‘© The moft refined nations, with almoft an unanimous voice, 
religioufly enjoined, that the bodies of the departed fhould be 
committed to the earth, whole and unviolated. They likewife 
ordained fevere punifhments to be inflicted on thofe. impious 

wretches, who neglected thefe duties of humanity. Nay even 
Gop himfelf, in that republic which was fenced about with di- 
vine laws, ftrictly commanded, that thofe who touched a dead 
body fhould be held unclean. Hence the furviving, to avoid 
the neceffity of repeated ablutions, delayed not to perform the 
funeral rites. 

¢ But it may be further objected, that an unavoidable fcetor 
and offenfivenefs accompanies putrid bodies. Can it be pol- 
fible then, that perfons of delicacy fhould take pleafure in an 
employment, which is at once attended with filth and horror? 

‘We muft confefs, that each of the above caufes has done 
much to hinder the progrefs of our art. The Chinefe, the Ma- 
labars, the Jews, chofe that the healing-art fhould remain in 
the moft infignificant and futile ftate, rather than permit the 
diffeGtion of human bodies. And the more daring Greeks, with 

a genius the moft inguifitive after truth, either never of very 

rarely engaged in the human anatomy, till the time of Ptolo- 

mey Philadelphus. 





¢ There. 
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¢ There is a fevere and well known fentence of the Athenians, 
by which they capitally punifhed ten of their commanders, re- 
turning from a victory gained over the Spartans, becaufe, in- 
ftead of collecting the dead bodies of their fellow-citizens, float- 
ing upon the fea, and folemnizing their funeral rites, they vi- 
goroufly purfued the advantages of their victory. Such were 
the fentiments and difpofitions of the Greeks. With what in- 
dignation then would they have beheld a philofopher, who, to 
indulge an inquifitive turn of mind, fhould defer that funeral, 
with which even the advantages of war, or the public fafety, 
were not to be brought in competition ! 

‘ The Ptolomies, however, eipecially Philadelphus, according 
to the teftimony of Pliny, were animated with the love of arts ; 
and fearched for the caufes of death, in the dead bodies them- 
felves. The Ptolomies, poflefled of the fupreme power, gave 
liberty to Herophilus and Erafiftratus, (a boldnefs hitherto un- 
heard of !) to diffleét human bodies. Nor is there any other 
foundation for the report, by which Herophilus, from the au- 
thorities of Celfus and Tertullian, is charged with having ana- 
tomized thofe who were alive. 

‘ Short was this happy era of our art. The difciples of He- 
rophilus, inclining to the empiric fect, had little occafion for 
anatomy: and Galen, (but how great a man!) fo fparingly 
examined the human body, that it would be difficult to prove he 
ever diflected a fingle fubje@. 

‘From the time of Galen, without the interdiction of law, 
and entirely depending upon the averfion which phyficians had 
to anatomy as a fordid employment, there is not one inftance 
of the exertion of this art for eleven centuries. 

‘ For the fpace, therefore, of five thoufand three hundred years, 
there was fearcely half a century, and not more than two men 
who had been engaged in the human anatomy. A {ure proof it 
may feem, from this general fenfe of mankind, that there is 
fomething in the employment, horrid and difgufting. 

‘ With fuch prejudices am I now to encounter. Neither am 
I to produce arguments from the neceffity and extenfive ufeful- 
nefs of anatomy ; but it is to be demonftrated, that our laboyrs 
are agreeable and even honourable. 

‘ And firft let me obferve, that the vulgar are terrified with 
many things; that many things appear bafe and ignoble ; which 
either cuftom or better information render not only tolerable 
but honourable. 

_ *Eclipfes, thofe terrors of the ignorant, might eafily be brought 
In proof of this. Neither are the fcenes of war lefs to our 
purpofe. What can be more cruel, more terrible, than the 
ravages of war! To kill the unhappy, but inoffenfive citt- 
zens; to raze their walls, and at once to fweep away both towns 
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and their inhabitants: to burn the country: to fcatter mifery 
through every corner of the land: and to delight even in 
wounds and blood. ‘Thefe are things, which we feel beyond 
every degree of barbarity, as foon as we diveft ourfelves of the 
influence of cuftom. And yet the profeflion of arms, fo 
horrid in itfelf, and fo contrary to our natural benevolence, 
becomes the moft noble, the moft dignifed; nay, in this pros 
feffion are we to look for the HERO. Neither is this turn for 
war to be attributed to a thirft for glory, or a concern for the 
fafety of the ftate: for the thing itfelf, the difcipline, the en- 
eagements, are what are agreeable. Hence, when there is 
peace at home, the eagernefs to run into foreign wars. 

¢ But I need not infift upon this argument. We may proceed. 
Galen long ago obierved, that to thofe who have a tafte for 
truc beauty, infinite delights are to be derived from anatomy, 
Here we examine machines, made by the hand of God; in 
which every thing is the moft exquifitcly adapted to its end: 
every thing the moft mathematically perfect. Exalted, indeed, 
muft be this pleafure, to thofe who confider that the principal 
part of our future blifs, will confift of pleafures of this kind: 
when the happy fpirits fhall be conftantly employed in examin- 
ing the intimate nature of things, and in tiacing out the coun- 
cils and laws by which they were created. ‘Thele intellectual 
pleafures, anatomy more particularly affords ; for where elfe do 
we fee the ftructure and the end more happily correfponding ! 

© The aftronomer watches through cold nights, to form an 
auguft theatre, illuminated with innumerable funs: but how 
fmall a part of this heavenly hoft is in fuch a manner known, 
as to aicertain its ufcfulnets either to the aftronomer himfelf, to 
others, or to the univerie! As to geography, it is literally 
the knowledge of unknown countries ; no part of which is our 
own. 

* But the anatomift, not led by an idle curiofity, fearches into 
the ftructure, examines the functions, and often determines 
with the greateft exacineis, what good is to be derived from 
every atom of the living body, either to the individual or the 
community. This is not a place to enter into particulars. But 
it is generally known that all the coats, all the humors of the 
eye, with their dimenfions, denfities and diftances, are fo 
formed, as to throw an inverted picture on the retina: we are 
likewife acquainted with contrivances, in which the ftructure 
and offices of the eye are imitated. Our employment, there- 


fore, immediately leads into the footfteps of the divinity, and’ 


gives place to none either in pleafure or dignity. 
‘ If we enter upon the anatomy of other animals, a new theatre 
is opened in which the divine wifdom is amply difplayed. ‘The 
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Creator fhines through the whcle: the hand of Gon is vi- 
{ible in every part. 

¢ The variety is infinite: beginning with man, the moft per- 
fet of thofe works, and defcending to quadrupeds, birds, fifhes 
and infe€ts ; fome of the laft of which have fo much the cha- 
rater of vegetables, that, from their mixed nature, they have, 
by the moderns, been termed Zoophytes. ‘The number of the 
feveral fpecies is withoutend: and yet there is appointed to 
each its own archetype or model ; and from which it can make 
only very limited departures. Each poffefles the power of con- 
tinuing the fpecies, with the peculiarities of ftructure, whether 
inthe bones, mufcles or vifcera, which are the beft adapted for 
the purpofes of digeftion, their rank in the creation, or the fer- 
vices of man. “Whofe of the north, have the thickeft fkins, 
and the clofeft and fulleft plumage. “Thofe which live upon 
vegetables, have four ftomachs, by the fucceflive action of 
which their more indigeftible food is affimilated: while, in the 
carnivorous animals, one ftomach ts found fuficient. 

‘ The horfe, the afs, the dromedary, have the fpine fo placed, 
as to afford a convenient feat for the fupport of man. The ca- 
mel, which is of all animals the moft unwearied in labour, has 
akind of callous cufhion on its breaft and knees, that it may the 
more cafily knecl down to receive its burden. Boundlefs is 
the furvey ! and as beautiful as it is boundlefs! Every living 
thing praifeth the hand which made it: and the divine fignature 
is fully imprefled upon every part of the creation. 

‘ Pleafurable then and honourable muft be that art, which 
directs the eye to fuch fublime contemplations ! D 

e 





Encyclopedic, ou Daétionnaire Raifonne des Sciences, des Arts, et 
des Metiers, par une Société de Gens de Lettres. Mais en Ordre 
et Public par M. Diderot, de Académie Royale des Sciences et des 
Belles Lettres de Pruffe; et quant a la Partie Mathématique, 
par M1. D’ Alembert del Acadimie Royale des Sciences de Paris, 
de celle de Pruff', et de la Saciete Royale de Londres. 

HIS laborious woik, of which the firft volume was pu- 
blifhed in the year 1751, is at length completed in 17 
volumes folio, exclufive of the volumes containing the plates, 

&c. Few publications, we believe, have occafioned greater 

difputes among the learned, more efpecially on the continent : 

and indeed few, if any, ever afforded greater fcope for difpu- 
tauon. ‘The vaft variety and extent of the fubjects treated of 
in thefe volumes, muft neceffarily occafion a contraricty of opi- 

Nions among readers of different cafts and education. Add to 

this, that the chara¢ters of the principal writers engaged in this 
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great work, together with the characters of thofe whofe affit. 
ance was rejected, has contributed not a little to render it more 
publickly noticed and contraverted. Some of the Jefuits, it 
feems, made application to have had a fhare in this produc- 
tion, and as they were always fy{tematically attentive to diffe. 
minate fuch principles and opinions as moft immediately tended 
to narrow and enflave mens minds, and of courfe ftrengthen 
and extend their own influence, fo no doubt they would have 
moulded the articles committed to their care, in fuch a manner 
as might beft anfwer the felfifh views of that fubtle and over- 
bearing body. But the writers whofe names appear in the title- 
page as the principal conductors of this undertaking, were men 
of fentiments, too liberal to admit of the aid of fuch defigning 































they exerted their efforts to calumniate the authors, and de- 
preciate the work, Their malice, however, proved ineffectual, 
and only recoiled on themfelves. “The bold {pirit and acknow- 
ledged merit of the writers, againft whom they directed their 
attacks, triumphed over their eppofition: and though it might 
be too much to fay, that it occafioned, yet it certainly contri- 
buted, to accelerate their ruin. 

Among the authors, whofe names are fubjoined to the pre- 
face, as having been contributory to the execution of the work, 
we meet with feveral of approved reputation ; and among the 
moft diftinguifhed ftands the elegant and pathetic, but fanci- 
ful, Rouffeau. Voltaire, likewife, though his name does not 
appear in this lift, is faid to have employed his lively and maf- 
terly pen about feveral parts of the work. The article Hi/lory, 
g4 Particular, is pointed out as the production of this celebrated 
writer, and is not unworthy of its author. ‘The names of 
many others, likewife, appear at the end of their 1efpective ar- 
ticles, thouzh they do not occur in this lift. 

With refpe& to the merit of thefe volumes, upon the whole, 
it is, as might be expe€ied from the very nature of the under- 
taking, extremely unequal: and many articles are fo exceed- 
ingly diffufive as to become tedious. This, in fome degree, 

will always be the cafe, in a work compiled by fo many diffe- 
rent hands. Each man is partial to his own particular purfuit; 
and concludes, that however other articles may require con- 
cifenefs, yet thofe which relate to his favourite fubje€& cannot 
be too much enlarged. But, in truth, the work is not only 
tedious fometimes from a redundance of necdlefs matter, but 
the far greater part of the whole abounds too much with words, 
infomuch, that after having perufed two or three columns of 
well turned pericds, we often clofe the book without being able 
to recollect one fingle point of information. But this 1s 2 
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general objection which lies againft too many productions of 
that ingenious and lively nation. 

It muft be acknowledged however, that there is a great deal of 
folid merit in the preliminary difcourfe to this work. ‘he gradual 
progrefs of human knowledge is there traced with great judg- 
ment and accuracy, and the plan of the work refulting from the 
analyfis there exhibited, is explained in a very methodical and 

erfpicuous manner. Nothing can be more truly philofophical 
and liberal than this difcourfe, in which, with an amiable can- 
dour, the higheft eulogiums are paid to Englifh writers of dif- 
tinguifhed merit, fuch as Bacon, Newton, Locke, &c. 

We mutt obferve likewife, to the honour of the authors who 
have had the conduct of the Encyclopedie, that the fame manly 
freedom of fentiment which is obfervable in the philofophical 
and other departments of this work, is eminently confpicuous 
in the political. In fhort, whoever takes the trouble of com- 
bining the feveral political articles, will find that they form a 
noble fyftem of civil liberty ; and however, as Englifhmen, we 
may have no reafon to rejoice at the profpect of a gradual efta- 
blifhment of fuch a fyftem among our rivals, yet as friends to 
the rights of mankind, we are delighted to fee fuch a generous 
fyftem every where expanding its influence. 

We purpofely forbear giving any extras from this volumi- 
nous work. The articles of any confequence run to a great 
length, though they can be only confidered as abridgments 
of what has been faid on each fubject: and for us to give an 
abridgment of an abridgment, would afford little fatisfaGtion to 
the reader. Add to this, that to give two or three articles from 
a work of fuch extent, might be deemed partial, and to do 
more would require an appendix of itfelf. 

We do not fcruple however to recommend it, with all its 
imperfections, as one of the moft extenfive and valuable trea- 
{ures to be found within the whole circle of literature. R-a 


Hiftoire philofophique && politique de Lacédemone, & des Loix de 
Lycurgue, Sc. i.e. The philofophical and political Hiftory 
of Lacedemon, and the Laws of Lycurgus; containing an 
Inquiry into the Caufes and Steps by which thofe Laws were 
gradually altered, till they were entirely abolifhed: By M. 
PA. D. G. [a Performance which gained the prize from the 
Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres.] Printed 
at Nancy, and fold at Paris. 8vo. 1768. 





HIS ingenious little tract plainly appears to be the refult 
of a clofe attention to the fubjeét, and difcovers a 
thorough acquaintance, with what hath been written upon it 
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both by the antients and moderns. The narrow limits to which 
it is confined will not indeed admit of much enlargement : 
but the reader will meet with many curious and ufeful hints 
which he may eafily purfue for himfelf; efpecially.as he is con- 
tinually referred to the paflages in the original authors, from 
whence the facts are taken. 

It is introduced with a flight fketch of the Spartan conftitu- 
tion and laws, as eftablifhed by Lycurgus; of the wifdom of 
whofe inftitutions the author fpeaks with the hicheft admiration: 
and, indeed, when we confider how great a change they pro- 
duced in the manners and circumftances of a whole people, 
railing them from alow and obfcure condition, and placing them 
at the head of all Greece, we are ready to look upon them as 
the utmoft effort of human wifdom and fagacity. But on the 
other hand, when we attend more clofely to the fpirit of thetc 
laws, and the genius of this boafted conflitution, and obferve what 
a tendency they had to nourifh pride and ambition, and, under 
pretence of railing men above the infirmities of their {pecies, to 
exclude all the fofter affections and finer feelings of human na- 
ture, we are more difpofed to centure than commend ; and 
cannot help preferring the humanc, polite, good natured 
Athenian, to theftern, 1] bred, and haughty Spartan. 

‘The author, having finifhed his general furvey of the laws of 
Lycurgus, proceeds to enquire into the caxfes that produced 
thofe changes in them which by degrees took place, till they 
were at iength totally abolifhed. Thefe he divides into sternal 
and external, and confiders each diftinétly. By the former he 
means thofe caufes which are founded in the laws themfelves : 
by the /atter, the different events which have concurred te effe& 
their ruin. 

At the head of the internal caufes he places, what he obferves 
is peculiar to this fyitem of laws, and is indeed a fignal honour 
to then, their too great perfection, and their being difpropor- 
-fionedto the weaknefs of human nature. ‘ Lycurgus, {ays he, 
in drawing up his laws, not only confulted the natural difpofi- 
tion of his countrymen, which was hboid, hardy, and capable 
of the utmoft efforts of heroic conftancy and refolution ; but 
endeavoured to give his citizens new manners and new paflions, 
by teaching them to value no advantages or diftin@tions but 
thofe of valour and virtue,—removing at the utmoft diftance all 
the means of luxury and indulgence, and pref{cribing to every in- 
dividual the life of philofophers and heroes. —He went ftill far- 
ther.—By leaving his citizens no other paffion than the love of 
glory and their country, he attempted to make them fuperior to 
intereft, pleafure, and pain; to extinguifh, in a manner, the 
dictates of nature, and as it were to cancel the tender names of 
father, fon,-wife and hufband. The Parrior and the Spar- 
an fwallowed up every other diftinction. Sports and recrea- 
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tions, which in other countries are efleemed fo neceflary, were 
abiolutely difcarded. No one, whether king, magiftrate, or 
srivate perfon, was for one moment at his own difpofal, or not 
under fubjeCtion to the general difcipline. “They were the only 
people to whom the hardfhips of a military campaign afforded 
relief. 

¢ Lacedemon did, indeed, maintain this feverity of manners 
for feveral ages; but if the Jegiflator had paid more regard to 
the rights of nature, and had yielded fomething to human infir- 
mity, his fyftem would without doubt have been more fclid and 
durable. {t would not have had an enemy to contend with, 
which fooner or later never fails to triumph over all oppofition. 
J mean nature herfelf. 

‘ Lycurgus, by accufloming the Lacedemonians to pain, 
taught them to defpife it. But being debarred al! pleafures from 
their earlieft years, they had not learnt to tafte them with mo- 
deration, and were therefore in the utmoft danger of being 
overcome by them, whenever they were expofed to their in- 
fluence. Lycurgus is but too juftly reproached with having 
carried the virtues to an excels. The refolution difcovered by 
parents, at the news of their childrens death, when they were 
flain in the fervice of their country, or at feeing their blood 
fhed in compliance with the moft abfurd fuperftitions, degene- 
rated into inhumanity. ‘Their juftice was cruclty, and their 
virtue had fomething fierce and favage in it.’ 

Such is the account our author gives of the extravagant and 
romantic pitch to which this celebrated law-giver carried his 
ideas of public and patriotic virtue: and tf this be a juft re- 
prefentation, it is no wonder that laws, ftrained fo far beyond 
reafon and nature, fhould, in procefs of time, lofe their force : 
it is much more aftenifhing, that they fhould:preferve it through 
fo many ages, as thofe of Lycurgus did, !n Lacedemon. 

Another internal caufe to which this author afcribes the al- 
terations in the conititution, was, that warlike fpirit, that paf- 
fion for military honour, which Lycurgus inftilled into all his 
people, from their earlieft years. It feemed as if his fole inten- 
tion had been to forma nation of warriors, inftead of teaching 
them the arts of peace. Our author obferves here, and the re- 
mark is certainly very judicious, that there feems a kind of 
contradiction in the inftitutions of Lycurgus upon this head : 
‘ For at the fame time that his whole plan of education tended 
to infpire his countrymen with ambition, and a defire of mili- 
tary glory, in the higheft degree, he rendered them incapable 
of gratifying that defire, by abolifhing gold and filver, without 
which, conquefts could never be carried to any extent ; by pro- 
hibiting them the fea and-all intercourfe with ftrangers ; forbid- 
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ding them to purfue an enemy, or to make war often Upon the 
fame nation. The defign of Lycurgus was by no means to 
make his people conquerors, but rather to make them refpetable 
to their neighbours, and to fecure the obfervance of his laws by 
keeping them within the bounds of the Peleponefus. Yet { 
fagacious a law-giver could not but fee the danger attending 
the martial cducation he had given the youth, and how incon. 
fiftent it was with the plan he had with fo much wifdom con- 
trived. He was perfecily fenfible of this, and endeavoured, by 
his laws, to reftrain that warlike ardor which he had himfelf 
kindled: but it was not likely that a nation of warriors would 
Yong fubmit to any reftraint.’ 

The Lacedemonians, immediately after Lycurgus’s death, fell 
upon their neighbours: one conqueft fucceeded another, till they 
afpired to the dominion of all Greece. In confequence of this 
ambitious enterprizing {pirit they were foon obliged to depart from 
the ftrictnefs of their original infticutions : they found the necef- 
- fity of eftablifhing a naval powcr, and of laying up large treafures 

for the public ufe, which by degrees came iato the hands of indi. 
viduals. “Vheir fogeign wars corrupted the fimplicity of their man- 
ners. ‘Their connections with Perfia, in particular, introduced 
fuxury and the jove of pleafure, and thus brought on their ruin.— 
Thefe obfervations the author confirms by the opinion of the 
meft confiderable writers of antiquity, from whom he has made 
fome quotations, which would entertain the reader, if we had 
yooin to infert them. 

_A third internal caufe affigned by this ingenious writer 
for the changes in thefe laws, is the different manner in 
which the prefumptive heirs to the crown were educated 
from the reft of the youth; they being excufed from the 
ufual rigour of the Lacedeinonian difcipline, and treated with 
tendernefs and indulgence. This d:fect in their education, 
which feems fo utterly inconfiftent with the reft of Lycurgus’s 
plan, our author conjectures might be fecretly intended to lef- 
fen the regal power by giving the fubjects this great advantage 
over their fovereigns. ‘This fuppofition he thinks is confirmed 
by that jealoufy which Lycurgus always difcovered with refpec& 
to the peculiar privileges attending his inititutions, to which 
it was owing that he would never fuffer his laws to be eftablifhed 
in any conquered countries, or even in their own colonies, and 
fcarce ever admitted aliens tothe right of citizens. Other cir- 
eumftances, which are mentioned here, tend to fhew how jea- 
lous he was of the power of kings, and how careful to reftrain 
their authority. But too many inftances occurred in their hif- 
tory of the unhappy effect of this policy. Their kings had not 
virtue and refolution to refift the temptations which the luxury 
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and effeminacy of the Perfians threw in their way; and being 
corrupted themfelves, they but too eafily introduced the infec- 
tion amongft their countiymen. On the other hand, it is re- 
markable ‘that Agefilaus, who fhewed himfelf fuperior to all 
the temptations of the Perfian court, and, amidft all the foftnefs 
and luxury of the eaft, retained all the fimplicity of the primi- 
tive Spartans, had been educated in the fame fevere and rigid 








manner with the reft of his fellow citizens, being a younger 
branch of the family, and not intended therefore for .the 
throne. 

A fourth caufe was, that the equality which had been at firft 
obferved in the diftribution of the lands, could not long fubfift. 
The number of fhares was fixed, and was never to be altered. 
The number of citizens, therefore, ought always to have con- 
tinued the fame; otherwile, either fume citizens would want 
lands, or too large a proportion wee center in fome indivi- 
duals: and either way, that equality in property muft be de- 
ftroyed, which Lycurgus had as much in view as equality in 
refpect of liberty.’ ‘Accordingly we find that this did in time 
produce diffentions in the itate, while the poor infifted upon 2 
new diftribution, and the rich oppofed the motion as fa¢ctious 
and unjuft. 

As a fifth caufe, the author reckons the enormous abufe of 
the power lodged in the Ephori. Thefe magiftrates were infti- 
tuted (whether by Lycurgus himfelf, or after his time, is un- 
certain) in order to curb the authority of the fenate and the 
kings, and (like the Roman Tribunes) to guard the liberties of 
the people. But they by degrees abufed their power. * They 
became the terror of the nobles, and the tyrants of the ftate. 
They not only «flumed a fuperiority to kings and fenators, but 
trampled upon the laws ele Ives. Till at length they fwal- 
lowed up all the other powers: and after having been one caufe 
of the fall of Sparta, they prevented its re- eftablifhment. It bein 
their intereft more than that of any other citizen that the laws 
of Lycurgus fhould never revive, they, by an attempt at that 
time perhaps without example, put to death the king, who 
would have reftored them, Agis, the laft of the Lassie. 
nians,’ 

A fixth caufe, our author apprehends to have been the ab- 
folute prohibition of all intercourfe with ftrangers. Thistoa 
certain degree he allows to have been a wife provifion in fuch a 
ftate as the Lacedemonian, and neceflary to preferve the inha- 
bitants from being infected by the bad examples and principles 
of other nations. But when carried to the extent in which it 
prevailed in Sparta, it could not fail of drawing after it the 
moft fatal confequences; fince they were by this law rendered 
incapable of fupplying the lofles which they muft ne gw 
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fuftain from the corftinual wars in which they were engaged :. 
in this refpeét they fell very far fhort of the policy of the Ro- 
mans, who, by conferring the right of citizens on {trangers, 
found a conftant refource even after the moft bloody wars, and 
thus became always invincible. ‘ But Sparta, he remarks, had 
nothing but her own citizens to depend upon. Her Joffes, there- 
fore, were irreparable. If fhe maintained her glory till the 
fatal battle of Leudtra, it was becaufe her method of education 
and her confummate fkill in the art of war had rendered her 
fuperior to the Greeks as well as the Barbarians: it was be- 
caufe the name alone of Spartans had ftruck her enemies with 
fuch an awe, that they had never ventured to approach the 
banks of the Eurotas, or to attack them with equal numbers. 
But that battle, which for ever deprived them of the empire of 
Greece, and brought their liberty itfelf into the utmoft danger, 
coft only 1000 Lacedemonians and 400 Spartans. Long after 
this, Lacedemon, having loft at Selafia lefs than 6000 men, 
her power, her liberty, her laws, were all buried together in the 
fame grave with thefe valiant warriors.” “Che author very juftly 
obferves, how much wifer as well as more humane and generous 
it would have been, if inftead of fo cruelly oppreffing the brave 
Meffenians, and treating with fuch inhuman feverity the He- 
lotes their flaves, they had incorporated them into their com- 
munity, and mace them flarers with themfelves in all the pe- 
culiar advantages of their conilitution. Initead of this, the 
barbarous manner in which they bchaved towards thefe wretched 
people, made them feek opportunities of revenge, and as it-was 
natural to expect, they jomed the enemics of Sparta, and were 
the means of haftening her ruin. 

The laft internal caufe of the corruption which took place in 
the Lacedemonian laws, we are told, was the want of due 
ftrictnefs in the education of their women. On this head, how- 
ever, the author obierves, the antients are very much divided : 
for while many writers reorefent the Spartan women as no lefs 
eminent for their maznanimity, fidelity, and other virtues than 
the men; others, particularly Plato and Ariftotle, aflign the 
neglect of their education as one cauie of the ruin of Lacedzx- 
mon. Plato in particular finds fault chat they were not ob- 


Jiged to eat in public, as the men were, while Ariftotle exclaims 


againft their intemperance, luxury and love of riches, which 
vices they did not fail to communicate tu the other fex, and thus 
introduced an univerfal corruption, Plutarch endeavours to re- 
fute this charge, proves that the education of daughters was b 

no means neglected by Lycurgus, and fays, in particular, that 
the fame exercifes were appointed for them as for the young 
men. It is true, indecd, as our author obferves, that this 
part of Plutarch’s antwer wil furnith a difting and yet more 
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heavy charge; for it may eafily be imagined what an effe& thofe 
public exercifes, in which the laws of decency were fo noto- 
rioufly violated, muft have had upon the morals of both fexes. 
—However, our author is fo complaifant as to allow, that the 
greater part of thefe Spartan ladies might deferve the high en- 
comiums which Plutarch and other writers have beftowed upon 
them, and that in thefe the fpirit of Lycurgus’s inftitutions ap- 
peared in all its force; at the fame time that there were but 
too many of an oppofite charafter, in whom the ill effects of 
thofe freedoms which he allowed were too plainly difcovered, 
and who muft have had their fhare in haftening the diffolution of 
the whole fyftem; for the Lacedemonians, devoting their 
whole time to their exercifes and the ftudy of war, left the di- 
rection of their domeftic affairs, and a confiderable fhare in the 
masagement of thofe of the ftate, to their women. To which 
may be added, that Plutarch himfelf acknowledges, that the 
vaft riches which that fex had acquired, was the principal ob- 
ftacle, which Agis (that fecond Lycurgus) found to his defign 
of reftoring the laws to their original force, and bringing back 
the republic to its antient fplendor. 

Our author, having thus pointed out the feveral internal caufes 
of the decay and final diflolution of this fyftem of laws, pro- 
ceeds to inquire into thofe external caufes which concurred in 
producing the fame effect: and under this article he follows, 
more exactly than the former would admit of, the order of time, 
in which the feveral corruptions took place, thereby marking 
out more diftinétly the fteps by which Lacedzmon tended to 
her ruin. 

This part of the work confifts fo much of hiftorical facts, 
and contains fo many particulars, that it would be difficult to 

ive the reader a juft idea of it in an abridgment: we thall 
therefore do little more than mention the feveral heads under. 
which the author has ranged his obfervations on this fubjeét. 

Amongtt the external caufes then, which by degrees brought 
on the deftruGion of the Lacedzmonian polity and laws, he 
fingles out the following—Firft, That pitch of greatnefs to 
which the ftate was raifed, and the fignal victories it gained 
over both the Athenians and Barbarians. Ajter the battle of 
Plata, the vaft treafures which then fell into their hands began 
to introduce a tafte for luxury, and taught them to break through 
thofe reftraints which the wifdom of their leg flator had laid 
upon them. At the fame time, as their power encreafed, their 
defire of dominion and their natural haugatinefs and pride grew 
in proportion, which led them to extend their conquefts and to 
eftablifh a fleet in direct. oppofition to the injunctions of Ly- 
curgus. ‘This, by degrees led the way to the open violation of 
one of his moft eflential, laws. by the introduction of gold and 
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filver money, which our author reckons another of his externa? 
caufes.—It was Lyfander who made this fatal change, after the’ 
compleat viétory he had gained over the Athenians, when the 
Joft their walls and their liberty. By the immenfe fums he 
brought into the city from the plunder of Athens, he broke 
down the fence which had fo long oppofed the entrance of luxury 
and avarice, and deprived his countrymen of the honourable 
diftinction they had fo long borne of being fuperior to the temp- 
tations by which the reft of mankind were enflaved. All wri- 
ters agree, that from this fatal period Lacedemon declined both 
in power and virtue; though, it is true, there were, fora con- 
fiderable time after this, fome remains of their antient frugality 
and contempt of riches, and particularly in the character of 
Agefilaus, who (as it has been already obferved) continued un- 
corrupted even amidft all the luxury of the Perfian court.— 
Our author mentions here, as one remarkable inftance in which 
they appear to have loft their national fpirit, their fubmitting, 
after the battle of Leuétra, to receive thofe who had fled from 
the field, though by the laws they had loft their right to the 
privileges of citizens, and ought to have been treated with the 
greateit infamy. 

This condefcenfion, however expedient it might then feem 
from the neceffity of their attairs, he obferves was fuch a pre- 
cedent for relaxing their difcipline, as could not fail of pro-' 
ducing in the end very pernicious efie&ts. To confirm his fen- 
timent, he compares their conduct with that of the Romans on 
fimilar occafions, who after the defeat of Regulus and the 
battle of Cannz, though the laft action had proved fo fatal to 
them, abfolutely refufed to treat about the ranfom of their pri- 
foners, and even chofe to enlift a number of their flaves, rather 
than truft thofe citizens who had fhewn themfelves fo unworthy 
of their confidence. 

A third external caufe, according to our author, was the 
abolition of the law for the equal diftribution of lands. This 
change was made according to Plutarch fome year$ after the 
taking of Athens by Lysander, and confequently after gold and 
filver was introduced. Epitades, one of the Ephori, who is 
faid to have been the author of this new regulation, to gratify 
his revenge againit his fon, made a law which empowered every 
citizen to difpofe of his fubftance as he pleafed, either after his 
death, or during his life. 

Soon after this, another attack was made upon the laws of 
Lycurgus, by abolifhing the cuftom of eating in public, which 
had been one great means of preferving the national charaéter 
of temperance and frugality. But by degrees this practice, like 
others, degenerated, till it was at length quite laid afide : = 
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with it the Lacedemonians feem to have loft all their ancieat 
hardinefs and valour: 

© It was foon after, that, in defiance of the moft exprefs in- 
junctions of their lawgiver, they began to fortify their city. 
According to Juitin, this was done to defend it againft Caflan- 
der, who invaded Peloponefus, towards the year 317 A.C. 
But according to Paufanias, it was not till they were at- 
tacked by Demetrius Poliorcetes, about the year 299, and by 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus, in 269. And thus Sparta, after having 
remained without walls near 800 years, during which time it 
was never taken, and but once attacked, by Epaminondas ; 
when it was encompaffed with fortifications on every fide, be- 
came a prey to every invader; firft to the Achawans, and at 
length to the Romans.’ 

The invafion of thefe foreign powers, and the ufurpation of 

domeftic tyrants, who entirely overthrew the conftitution, are 
reckoned by our Author as fo many additional caufes of the 
final ruin of the laws and policy of Lycurgus. One fact, m-n- 
tioned by him in his account of the conqueft of the Achzans, 
is indeed remarkable, and fhews the high efteem in which thefe 
laws were held by the reft of Greece. Philopemen, general 
of the Achzans, being determined, in the molt effectual man- 
ner, to humble the Lacedemonians, and keep them in a {tate 
of fubjection, obliged them to renounce the laws and education 
of their own country, and to adopt thofe of the Achwans. Ag 
the fame time he directed the Achzan youth to be inftructed ia 
the fame exercifes which he had forbid the Lacedazmonians, 
_ During the feveral periods of declenfion, and after they had 
long been fubje€t to the Roman power, fome fparks of their 
ancient fpirit often broke out, and there were particular per- 
fons to be found amongft them, even in their lowett ftate, who 
emulated all the virtues of their anceftors. ¢ And it is obfery- 
able, fays our Author, in his conclufion, that while all the reft 
of Greece, once fo diftinguifhed for their love of liberty, have 
long fince been reduced to fo abje@t a ftate, under the dominion 
of the Turks, that they are utterly infenfible or their calamity, 
having loft all remembrance of their ancient virtue and fplen- 
dor, there are itill fome traces of the fiercenefs and courage of 
the old Spartans to be difcerned, in a {mall canton inhabiting 
the mountains of Laconia, who live upon plunder. Though 
they do not exceed 12009 in number, all the forces of the Or- 
toman empire have never been able to deprive the Maniotes (as 
they are called) of their independence, of which they are as 
jea'ous as were their illuftrious forefathers : and the Venetians,’ 
while they were mafters of Peloponefus, fuccecded no better in 
their attempts to reduce them under their fubjection.’ 
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Mimoires pour lavie de Frangcis Petrargue, tirés de fes Oeuvres e 
des Auteurs Contemporaires, ce. Memoirs for the Life of 
Petrarch, extracted from his works, and the writings of co- 
temporary Authors, “To which are annexed, Notes, Differ. 
tations, &c. 4tu. Vol. 3d. Amfterdam, 1767. 
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“N the Appendix to our thirty-fecond volume, we gavea 

very fhort account of the two firft volumes of this work, 
and intimated that, when the third volume fhould be publithed, 
we might pofibly g give a farther account of the whole. Now 
that the work is completed, and i iSy in our opinion, a work of 
very confiderable merit, we think it incumbent upon us to give 
our Readers fuch a view of what is contained in it, as may 
enable them to form a proper judgment of its value. 

At firft fight, the generality of readers will, no doubt, be 
furprifed at “three large quarto volumes, containing memoirs 
only for the life of Petrarch ; but their wonder will ckafe, when 
they find that thefe memoirs, befides what relates to the life of 
Petrarch, exhibit a picture of the literary, ecclefiaftical, and 
political ftate of the times in which he lived. As he not only 
correfponded with the firft f{cholars, but likewife with the 
greateft princes of the age; and, in his letters to his friends, 
gave a very full and diftinct account of almoft every event of 
his life; our Author inferts in his memoirs part of thefe letters, 
many of which were never publifhed before: he likewife in- 
ferts many other-of Petrarch’s compolitions, fuch as his odes, 
fonnets, &c, with a very particular account of the time when they 
were written, and the occafion of writing them. This necef- 
farily fwells the work very confiderably, and in fome places, it 
mutt be acknowledved, renders it fomewhat diffufe and languid; 
it enables the reader, howeve ‘Tr, to enter more thoroughly into 
the fpirit of Petrarch’s writines, and to be more fenfible of his 
beauties. Our Author, likewife, to the creat entertainment 
as well as initruction of every reader of tafte and curiofity, 
gives generally a fhort but diitinct view of the characters of the 
principal perfons with whom Pctrarch was connected, and in- 
terweaves an account of the moft remarkable events in the hif- 
tory of Italy during the period wherein he lived. ‘The work 
abounds, indeed, with literary and ayy anecdotes, many 
of them not generaily known ; nay, there is noclafs of readers, 
we may venture to affirm, that will not find feveral things in 
it both curious and interelting, whch are entirely new to them. 
To mention but one thing; our Author gives a more difting 
and fatisfactory account of the revival and progrefs of literature 
in Italy than is to be met with any where elfe, together with 


many —_ particulars relating to it. 
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An air of impartiality and love of truth appears through the 
whole of his work; he feems to have ftudied with great care, 
and to be perfectly weil acquainted with, the hiltory of Italy 
in the fourteenth century; and though his ftyle is not fo 
fprightly and animated as that of many modern French writers, 

et there is aneafe and dignity in it well fuited to his fubject, 
and it is impoffible to read him attentively without having a 
high opinion of his tafte, judgment, exaétnefs, and modefty. 

Though the Italians look upon Petrarch, and defervedly too, 
as one of the fineft geniufes their country has produced ; though 
letters, in general, and the {Italian language and poetry, in 
particular, are under fuch obligations to him ; ‘though public mo- 
numents have been erected to his honour in feverct of their cities ; 
though academies have been founded for the fole purpofe of read= 
ing and explaining his poetry ; though a degrec of refpect, bor- 
dering upon adoration, has been paid him ; thou'zh his life has 
been written by upwards of twenty Italians ; and though the 
libraries of Italy contain the beft materials for writing his life,, 
yet, ftrange as it may feem, the principal events of the life of 
fo admired a writer have not been known till the publication of 
the memoirs now before us, nor the occaftons on which fome of 
his poems were written, nor the fubjects of them. This French 
writer, therefore, has reafon to fay, what Cicero faid, when he 
difcovered the tomb of Archimedes at Syracufe; cme of tl 
voblef? cities of Greccé, and once likewtfe the moft learned, had known 

othing of the monument of its hcg de sferving and ingenious citizens 
if it hat not been difeovered to them by a native of Arpinum. 

{n France, our Author tells us, the beaus and belles of the 
literary world, look upon Petrarch in no other light but that of 
a tender and elegant poet, who wrote very pretty love-fonnets; 
they know nothing more of him than this. Perfons of a graver 
caft have a contemptible idea of him, as having trifled away, 
with his lyre in his hand, and with tears in hs eyes, the beft 
part of his life, at a Jady’s feet. “hofe who affe&t to be rigid 
moralifts, declaim warmly againft him as a man funk in de- 
bauchery, as avain and trifling ecclefta iftic, who violated the 
decorum that ought to be obferved by thole of his profeffion; 
&e. Men of learning and tafte, though they are fenfible of the 
great obligations letters are under to him, are yet ignorant, in 
general, that his talents were not merely confined to letters: 
they know not that Petrarch was a ftatefman, a profound poli- 
ticlan; that he was trufted by the greateft princes of the age 
with negociations of a very delicate and difficult nature ; and 
confulted by them upon matters of the greateft importance. 
This is the point of view, however, in which out Author e#- 
hibits Petrarch, in a very confiderable part cf his memoirs, 
Wherein he appears in a much higher light than that of an 
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amorous poet, finging, fighing, and whimpering at the fect of 
his Laura. After having {pent the beft years of his life in the 
fervice of love, and diftinguilhed himfelf in the fields of gal- 
lantry, he rifes, all at once, to a much fuperior charaGer ; ex- 
changes his foft, languid, and effeminate tone, for a manly, 
vigorous, and noble one; appears as a genius of a fuperior 
clafs, as a fricad to mankind, teaching princes the great art of 
rendering their fubjedts happy, encouraging then: to peace and 
harmony, talking to them on points of the greaict importance 
with that freedom and confidence which is infpircd by tuperior 
talents and a ditinguilhed reputation ; endeavouring to extin- 
guiih the flames of difcord, to put an end to the borrors and 
miferies of war, and to rcitore the bicflings of peace to his dif- 
treiled counry. 

This point of view, though fo honourable for Petrarch, has 
veen almoit entiiely neglected by fuch of bis countrymen as 
have written concerning him. A very Ingenious Ficnch writer, 
(Mem. of the Acad. of Bel Let. V. isth.) M. de la Baitice, hos 
touched upon tt, but in a very general and fuperficial manner : 
the Author of the memoirs now before us is the only wruer, 
indeed, who has fet this part of Petrarch’s character 1 its full 
Jight.—The generality of his readers, thofeefpecially of a grave 
and ferious turn, will probably difapprove of his having in- 
ferted fo large a part of Petrarch’s Italian poeiry, odes, fonnets, 
madrigals, &c. which contain only fome frivolous circum‘ftances 
relating to his peffion for Laura, which the author himfelf calls 
nugellas meas vulgares, which he was afhamed of when the jwarm 
feafon of youth was over, and wifhed it had been in his power 
to have withdrawn them from the public eye. Our Author is 
wery fenfible of this, and, ia anfwer to thole who may be dif 
pofed to make this objection to his work, he oblerves, that it 
is to thefe nugellz Petrarch is indebted for the high degree of 
reputation he enjoys. Jf he had written nothing but his Latin 
verfes, he would fcarce have been knowua even to the learned. 
It is to his Italian poetry alone he owes che public monuments 
that Italy has erected in honour of him, the glorious titles of 
Prince of Lyric Poetry, and Father of the Italian Language; 
in a word, that kind of religious veneration which his country 
has paidhim. Our Author oblerves farther on this occafion, 
that it is principally on account of Petrarch’s manner of treat- 
ing love, that the Italians gave him the preference to all the 
Greek, Latin, and ‘fufcan writers. ‘The anticnts were ftran- 
gers to that pure and delicate language of the heart, of which 
Petrarch, in their opinion, has furnifhed a perfe&t model. In 
the polite ages of amticiit Rome, poets talked of nothing to their 
miftrefies but the favours they defired, or thofe they had re- 
coved trom them; were uttely unacquainted with thofe veils 
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which decency lends to love, in order to render its pleafures 
more intente and durable, and reprefented it in fuch coarfe and 
vulgar terins, as a lady of virtue and delicacy muft blufh at. 

it has Jong been a queftion in Italy, and is {till undetermined, 
whether Petrarch’s love of Laura was that pure and heavenly 
fame which Plato has fo well defcribed in his dialogues. Our 
Author, in one of his notes at the end of the fecond volume of 
his memaus, fhews that Petrarch himfelf has clearly decided 
this quettion, and proves, in our opinion, unanfwerably, from 
fevcrat patlaves of his fongs and fonnets, that he detired fuch 
favours of Laura, though he never obtained them, as lovers of 
ai] ages and nations have defired. Be this, however, as it may, 
it is certain that Petrarch exprefles himfelf upon the fubject of 
lave in the pureft and moit delicate terms, which gives him a 
great advantage over the anticnts Panigarole, bifhop of 
Aiti, the moft celebrated preacher of the age he lived in, faid 
of him, and with juftice too, upwards of two centuries ago, 
that the moft ferupulous and delicate young lady might read him frem 
onc end to the ciher without a binjh. - Qur Author acknowledges 
that the Provencal poets muy jultly difpure with Petrarch the 
honour of being the firft who treated the fubje& of love in this 
manner, but he obferves that Petrarch has fo far furpafled the 
Tisubadsurs, that he may ftill be confidered as an original in 
this refpect. 

His memoirs are divided into fix books, anfwering to fix 
epochs or periods in the life of Petrarch. The firft book con- 
tains an account of his birth, education, and ftudies, till his 
firft interview with Laura; the fecond reaches from this period 
to the time of his receiving the poetical crown; the third, to 
the death of Laura; the fourth, till his fettlement at Milan; 
the fifth, till his fettlement at Venice and Padua; and the 
fixth, till his death.—This is a general view of our Author’s 
plan, and the manner in which it is executed ; we are forry 
that the nature of our undertaking does not admit of pre- 
fenting the Reader with any contiderable extraéts from fo cu- 
rious a work : as a {mall fpecimen, however, of the entertain- 
ment to be expected from it, we fhall infert a remarkable anec- 
dote concerning Boccace, and the account our Author gives of 
the Decaimeren. 

In a letter to Petrarch, written in the year 1362, Boccace 
relates the following fingular adventure. A Carthufian of 
Sienna came to my houte in Florence, and defired to fpeak 
with me in private. I come, fays he, from the blefied Father 
Petroni, of the order of Carthufians at Sienna, who, though he 
never faw you, yet, by the permiffion of God, knew you 
thoroughly. He charged me to reprefent to you the danger you 


are in, unlefs you reform your manners and your writings, 
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which are the inftruments the devil makes ufe of to draw man- 
kind into his fnares, to tempt them to the finful lufts of the 
fiefh, and to promote the general depravity of manners. Ought 
not you to be afhamed of making {uch an ufe of the talents 
which God has beftowed upon you in order to advance his 
glory? What a glorious recompence would you have received 
if you had made a proper ufe of the genius and eloquence where- 
with he has endowed you? On the contrary, what have you 
not to fear for abandoning yourfelf to the purfuits of love, for 
waging war with modefty, for civing leffons of libertinifin both 
in your life and writings ! > The bleffed Petroni, a man re- 
nowned for the ang of his life, and for his miracles, fpeaks 
to you by my voice. He charged me in his laft moments, to 
exhoit and befecch you in the “ftrongeft manner, in his name, 
to change your courle of life, to renounce poetry and the read- 
lng of profane authors, which has hitherto been the delight of 
your life, employed the whcle of your time, and hindered you 
from difcharging your duty as a Chriffian. If you refule ta 
comply with my requcft, be affured you have very little time 
to live, and that eternal tormenis fhall be the punifhment of 
your difobedience. God revealed this to Father Petroni, who 
exprefly charged me to come and acquaint you. 

The Carthufian, who ee in this manner to Boccace, was 
called Joachim Cianit: he was the intimate friend of Father Pe- 
troni, who died on the 2gth at May, 1361, and who, it feems, 
wrought feveral miracles “poth before and ufter his death. Fa- 
ther Ciant was with him atthe time of his death, and, we are 
aflured, heard him utter feveral prophecies concerning different 
perfons, of whom Petrarch was one. 

Boccace, frightened at what the good father faid to him, 
afked him how his friend came to kee any thing of him or of 
Petrarch, as neither he nor Petrarch knew any thing of his 
friend ? The Carthefian replied,—Father Petroni had deter- 
mined to undertake fomething for the glory of God ; but feeing 
himfelf prevented by death, he earneftly prayed d to God to point 
out fome perfon to him for the execution of his enterprize. 
God was pleafed to hear his prayer: Jefus Chrif prefented 
bimfelf to bis view, and he faw upon his countenance what- 
ever paffes upon earth, the prefent, the paft, and the future. 
T al cafting his eyes upon me for the execution of his good 
work, he ftrictly charged me to tell vou what you have “jutt 
heard. I have commifions of the fame kind to execute at 
Naples, in France, and in England, after which I fhall go to 
Petrarch. 

- In order to convince Boccace of the truth of what he faid, 
he told him a fecret which Boccace imagined none knew but 
himfelf. “Vis difcovery, and the declaration that he had not long 
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to live, made fo ftrong an impreflion upon Boccace, that he 
was no longer the fomae | perfon : he imaeined that he faw death 
every moment at his heels, he reformed his manners, renounced 
the purfuits of love and gallantry, bid adieu to poetry and the 
Jadies, and refolved to feil his library, which was now almoit 
entirely compofed of poets and profane authors. 

In this fituation of mind he wrote to his friend Petrarch, gave 
him an account of what had happened to him, acquainted ‘him 
with his defign of reforming his manners, and offered him his 
library. Petrarch returned him a very fenfible anfwer, which 
reftored his mind to its ulual tranquilii ity; he kept his books, 
and continued to profecute his ftudies, but he reformed his 
manners. Before that time, he had led a very debauched life, 
but afterwards, his biographers obferve, he was very regu- 
Jar in the whole of his conduét. He did every thing in his 
power to fupprefs his Decameron ; but this was impofible, too 
many copies of it having got abroad. 

It was certainly, our ~ Author fays, on account of the Dea- 

ieron, that Boccace received the jevere reprimand, and pro- 
phetic notice that were given him by the order of Father Pe- 
troni.— Though every body, continucs he, knows this book, 
of which we have feveral tranflations in our language, | thought 
it incumbent on me to embrace this opportunity of {peaking of 
it; perbaps J fhall give a jufter idea than people, in general, 
have of it in France, or even in Italy. 

In the year 1248, when the plague began to abate at Flo- 
eitihy feven young compre the oldeft of whom was not thirty 

ears of age, ‘being 2 one day at mafs inthe Church of St. Maury, 
made a party w ith three young gentlemen, to go and (pend a 
few Jays in the country, in order to be out of the reach of the 
bad air and dulnefs of the town. 

This icheme was no fconer propofed than it was carried into 
execution. The party, confifting of ten perfons only, deter- 
mined to amufe themfelves asreeably, and went into a pretty 
country-houfe, pleafantly fituated at about two miles diftance 
from Florence, where they fpent ten days moft delicioufly. 
Every afternoon they amufed theméclves with telling ot ftories, 
and every perfon was daily obliged to tell a ftory ; ‘hence come 
the hundred tales which compote the Decameron, which is a 
Greek word, fignifying ten days. 

Several of thefe ftories are true; Boccace had been witnefs 
to part of them; and the reft are only what he had heard in con- 
verfation or read in books. It mutt be acknowledged that hz 
pofiefled the talent of ftory-telling in the higheft perfection ; 
nothing, in this refpect, can be conceived more natural, perfpi- 
cious, - or elegant ; his words feem made on purpofe for what 
he defcribes. The generality of the beaux efprits in Italy agree 
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that the Decameron is the beft book in their language, at leat 
in point of ftyle. It is very remarkable, that Boccace fhould 
earry a barbarous language to its perfection all at once; a Jan- 
guage, left entirely to the people, and which had only a fmall 
part of its ruft rubbed off by the immortal Dante. 

Loccace acknowledges that he wrote the Decameron with 
no other view but that of amufing the fair fex,—per cacciar lg 
malinconia delle femine. When it was finifhed, he allowed co- 
pies of it to be taken, as every body was defirous of having it. 
Nay it appears that copies were taken of part of it, before the 
whole was finifhed ; for ina fhort preface to the fourth day, he 
replies to thofe who had already begun to criticize it. 

No book, perhaps, ever had fo many readers and cenfurers 
as the Decameron. Some faid it was unworthy of a man of 
Bocca.e’s age to quit the mufes, and to think of nothing but 
ple: Ming the ladies, and writing upon frivolous fubjeéts for ‘their 
amufement. ‘The devotees exclaimed loudly againft it, and 
faid it delerved to be burnt. But the moft violent and moftt 
dangerous of Boccace’s cenfurers were the monks, becaufe he 
had taken great part of his gayett and moft licentious tales trom 
the convents: now to attack the monks, 1s to attack religion ; 
to publifh their infamous condudt, is to be guilty of impiety. 
Accordingly, they fell furioufly upon Boccace, and reprefented 
him as aman who had not a grainof religion, nay as a down- 

right atheift. Boccace did not give himfelf the trouble to 
make a ferious teply to his aaverfaries, but contented himfelf 
with turning them into ridicule in a very pleafant manner, at 
the end of the Decameron. 

The work had coft him very little pains; it was only an 
amuiement to him, and he was far from looking upon it as the 
chief ground of his reputation. What would have been his 
aftonifhment, if he had been told ,—your Latin and Italian 
works will remain burted in the duft of libraries, whilft your 
Decameron, printed upwards of two hundred times, = 
into all the languages of Europe, read by every body, fhall p 
cure you the title of the Cicero of Tufcany, and the ~er of 

the Italian Language! Boccace fet fo fmall a value upon this 
work, that he did not even mention it to an intimate friend 
from whom he concealed nothing. Petrarch knew nothing of 
the Decameron till a few years before his death, and by mere 
accident. 

There were many things which Boccace might have faid in 
anfwer to thofe who had criticifed his book. When he wrote 
it, he had not reached that period of life, when, in the opinion 
of this writer, it was nece/fary for him to relinquifh fuch amufe- 
ments. Befide, why fhould it not be lawful, at any age, 
to unbend the mind, after ferious ftudies, with Bay | and fprightly 
compofitions? In writing tales, it fhould feem that an author 
may 
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may affume a livelier air, and take fome liberties, which would 
be improper in ferious works. The language in which he 
wrote was that of the people, which is far from being fo chatte 
and fevere as that of men of letters and politenefs, and admits of 
phrafes and turns of expreffion which would be infufferable in 
the other. 

But the beft apology for Boccace may be drawn from 
the time when he wrote. A change both of manners and 
cuftoms had been introduced by the plague. The few wo- 
men who were left, having, moft of them, loft their huf- 
bands, their parents, and all thofe who had any influence or 
authority over them, thought themfelves no longer obliged to 
obferve that rigid decorum which formerly regulated their con- 
duct. Not being able to find perfons of their own fex, they 
were obliged to employ men as fervants, which rendered them 
more free and leis relerved in their manners. The laws of 
modefty were violated, and thofe veils which it makes ule of in 
converfation, when certain fubjects are itarted, were now re- 
moved. 

In regard to the convents, it is not at a!l furprifing that Boc- 
cace fhould find proper fubjects in them for his moft licentious 
tales. ‘The plague hai opened their gates, and the religious, 
of both fexes, going into the world, and living in it without 
any kind of reftraint, had loft the {pirit of their profeffion. 
When they were obliged to return to their retreats after the 

ue had ceafed, th ey ftill continued the fame courfe of life, 
oF viterves no kind of regularity in their condu&. The hif- 
torians of thofe times draw frightful pictures of their debauchery, 
and the ecclefiaftical writers look upon the plague of 1348 as 
the true epoch of the relaxacion of monaftic difcipline. 

It may feem ftrange that the Decameron, appearing in fuch 
citcumftances, fhould make fo ftrong an impreilion as it did, 
and excite fuch a clamour againft the author. But notwith- 
ftanding ali that can be alleged in its juttification, the book is 
certainly a wy dangerous one, and very improper for young 
perfons to read, efp ecially j in a hot climate. The more artfully 
the poifon is prepared, the more reafon there is to fear pernici- 
ous confequences from it.—The Decameron muft have done a 
deal of mitchief in Italy, fince the wife fathers of the council of 
‘Trent thought it incumbent upon them to forbid the reading of 
it till fuch time as it fhould be corrected. 

In confequence of this prohibition, the Decameron has been 
feveral times correéted under different Popes, and publifhed 
with the corrections. What has been the confequence? Men 
of genius in Italy are highly provoked to fee their favourite 
author mutilated and encrvated. The menks and devotees call 
out loudly for having it ftill farther mutilated, and allege that, 
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notwithflanding all the correétions and alterations that have 
been made, the book ftill does a great deal of mifchicf. The 
opinion of perfons of the beft judgment is, that it fhould be 
printed as it came from the Author’s pen, or not printed at al), 
+-Is not this fomething like the anfwer which the general of 
the Jefuits made, when it was propofed to him to make fome al. 
terations in the inftitutions of his order? Sint ut funt, aut nom 
int. 
. It is not at all furprifing that a book of this kind fhould have 
inflamed the zeal of Father Petroni, and that he fhould have 
Jooked upon the converfion of the author as a very important 
enterprize for the glory of God. Befides, Boccace was con- 
fidered as a libertine of the firft clafs; now the converfion of 
fuch perfons is the triumph of thofe who are zealous for the 
falvation of fouls: what furprifed us is, that Father Ciano’s 
vifit and converfation fhould have occafioned fo great a re- 
volution in the mind of fuch a philofopher as Boccace. He not 
only wanted to renounce poetry and the reading of pagan au- 
thors, but there was even a report that he was going to turn 
Carthufian. This is the fubjeét of a fonnet that was addrefled 
to him by Fr. Sacchetti, one of the beft poets of thofe times. 
Such is the account our Author gives of the Decameron, and 
we hope we necd make no apology for inferting it. If our 
Readers are pleafed with this fpecimen, they will find many 
things of the fame kind in the ingenious and entertaining work 


from which it is taken. R ' 





Ocuvres de ‘ean Racine, avec des Commentaires, par M. Luneau de 
Boisjermain. 


The Works of John Racine, with Commentaries, &c. 8vo. 
6 Vols. Paris, 1768. 


HIS work is elegantly printed, and adorned with cuts 
which fhew how much inferior we {till are to our neigh- 
bours on the continent, in the art of defigning. 

It contains a general preface, a preliminary difcourfe, the life 
of Racine, his dramatic works, bis other pieces in verfe and 
profe, and an account of the parts which he has been fuppoted 
to have written in the works of others. ‘To all thefe pieces there 
is feparately prefixed a idhort hiftorical preface, giving an ac- 
count of the motives from which Racine undertook them, the 
lictie events that gave birth tothem, or were produced by them, 
the time when they were exhibited or publifhed, and the man- 
ner in which they were received: to each tragedy there is alfo 
added a critical examination of its merit, in which all that has 
been faid upon the fubje&t is brought into one point of view, and 
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the Author’s plan, the manner of its execution, and the general 
effet of the whole, are again confidered. 

The fenfe is often illuftrated, allufions are explained, and par- 
ticular beauties and imitations pointed out in notes ; and where 
f§ction has been blended with hiftorical facts, the facts are fuc- 
cinclly related, and the fiction diftinguifhed. 

In this work the Author has received affiftance from feveral 
petfons of confiderable eminence in the literary world, in confe- 
quence of a public and general invitation; he received alfo 
many contributions which he found it neceffary to reject, either 
wholly or in the greateft part: for which however he acknow- 
ledges his obligations. 

He obferves, very juftly, that it is not ufual to trace the im- 
provement of a poet through his works, like the improvement 
of a painter, but that he has notwithitanding collected the va- 
riations and retrenchments in the works of this Author from all 
the editions that were publifhed during his life; printing the 
text from the laft edition, and the variations in a note. 

Thefe variations are very numerous in his firft pieces, when 
his ftyle was not perfectly formed, nor his genius regulated by 
habitual exertion. 

M. Boisjermain has alfo reftored many little prefaces which 
originally itood at the head of the tragedies, and which, for par- 
ticular confiderations, Racine afterwards fupprefled ; they are in 
themfelves eftimable, and the reafons for fupprefling them, be- 
ing temporary, are now of no force. 

He appears to have confidered his author like a man of judg 
ment and tafte, not like a bigotted enthufiaft, labouring to con- 
vert defect into excellence, and, inftead of comparing luis works 
with truth and nature, falling down and worthipping the image 
asa god. He obferves that Racine has been frequently attacked, 
and more frequently ill defended, but that he has notwithftanding 
triumphed alike over his competitors and critics: fome of the 
cenfures however that have been pafied upon Racine he acknow- 
ledges to be juft, and thofe he has preferved; particularly fome 
grammatical criticilms on the Thebaid, by the Abbe Olivet, 
whom he mentions with honour, and whofe remarks, he fays, 
fhew him to be a man of genius and tafte, and may greatly con- 
tribute to perfect the French language: Mr. Boisjermain bas 
preferved all that he thought worthy of attention in the Racine 
Vengé of the Abbe des Fontaines, the two volumes publifhed by 
Louis Racine the fon of the poet, and whatever elfe he could 
procure, either in print or manufcript. 

He obferves that though the ftyle of Racine is in general 
pure, yet the phrafe is fometimes too familiar, and -fometimes 
obfolete ; fometimes the conftruétion is vicious, and fometimes 
the tranfpefition of the words is forced and difasreeable. 
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Racine, fays Boisjermain, had Homer, Efchytus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles by heart, and bad as it were blended their * 
blime ideas with his own, fo that when they were expreffed to- 
gether they appeared to be metal of the fame font. Ideas which 
are thus imbibed, and, if the exprefiion may be allowed, incor- 
porated with the mind, feem to be as much one’s own, as any 
ideas can be, fuppofing no ideas to be inmate: they are not jn- 
deed drawn from nature, but from reprefentations of nature ex- 
hibited by another, and in this, M. Boisjermain fays, Racine 
refembled great painters, who made ufe of antique fiatues, to perf: 
éhemfelves in their art. 

It may, however, upon this occafton, be obferved, that fta- 
tuary as well as painting is an imitative art; that its “objee is, 
at leaft general nature, sf not a particular object ; and that re 
fiections of reflections, are neceflarily fainter and fainter, in 
propertion as they are multiplied. ‘The only particular in which 
a ffatuary or painter can inttruct a genivs in ftatuary or painting, 

is the manner of applying the chifle! and the pencil, the mere 
catnsionl operation neceflary to execute the defign: to rival 
the ancients in thefe arts we muft copy the fame originals ; to 
copy fiatues and paintings ts at beft to imitate fome manner in 
which others thought fit to exprefs nature, or perhaps, more 
frequently, to deviate from her; it is an idle and ridiculous af- 
fictation to confider either painting or flatuary as a creation, 

upon principles peculiar to themfelves ; as producing not repre- 
fentatiuns of what exifts, or can exift, upen earth; but new 
objects exifting only upon canvas or marble, a world of ait, 
fabject to Jaws of its own, and deriving excellence from capri- 
cious and fanciful deviations not only trom particular but ge- 
neral nature. 

Boisjermain, however, has tranflated fuch paffages of the 
Greek poets as feem to have produced fimilar paflages in Ra- 
cine. He fays, upon this occalion, that if the ftudy of the 
Greek sanguege was as general in France as that of poetry and 
other amufements, he would endeavour to draw a parallel be- 
rwecn that languaze and his own, but that fuch an attempt 
would excite little attention in 2 country where the love of 10- 
Agniticant curiofities, and trifling moral tales, (Bagatelles Mo- 
rules) 3s infenfibly extinguifhing all tatte and regard for fcrence. 

It is perhaps, notwithflanding the folemnity of M. Boisjer- 
main’s remark, very difficult to “Aix ‘upon any amufement more 
trifling than the fiudy of old words ; there is no fcience that 
Greck words convey, which mzy not be learnt without the 
knowlege of Greek words, and the beauty and force of mere 
profody, in any Janguage, cannct furely be ranked higher than 
poetry, one of the amufements which this Editor condemns: 
as to his Bagatelles Morales, if he has Marmontel’s Tales in 
view, 
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yiew, he may fairly be afked whether Marmontel was not as 
worthily employed in the exhibition of reprefentations of nature 
fo elegant and ftriking, fo well adapted to move our paflions, 
and correct our follies, from the fruitful ftores of his own fancy, 
as Boisjermain in collecting notes and variations, for an edition 
of Racine, in illuftrating his beauties, remarking his defects, 
and tranflating paflages that he is fuppofed to have imitated. 
What are the works of Racine upon which he has beftowed this 
labour, but fiGion and poetry, tales in dialogue, moving the 
paifions and correcting the manners ? 

Racine was not lefs familiarly acquaimted with the Latia 
clafics chan the Gr@ek, and his editor has alfo traced hits tez 
femblance to thefe ; he has befides brought together the pallaces 
of {cripture which feem to have been diffufed in his Athalia. 

He has ranged the pieces of his zuthor according to the dates 
of their firft reprefentation, the comedy called The Pleaders 
will therefore be found in the middle of the fecond volume, its 
reprefentation having been fubfequent to that of Andromache 5 
in this comedy, he fays, Racine brought together all chat he 
had borrowed from Arifophanes. >. 

The preliminary difcourle contains an hiflorical and critical 
account of che rife and progrels of the drama in Grecee, and 2 
comparative view of the genius and abilities of Auichylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides; the art is alio traced into Rome; 2 
particular account is given of Seneca, who was the only model 
which the firdt tragic poets of France thought fit to imitate; 
aud the improvement of the Freach drama, by an imitation of 
the Greek mafters, is afcertained with great appearance of pre- 
cifion, but perhaps with too {crupdlous a regard to the unities, 
and fome other rules, which antiquity only has made venerable, 
and which, in the language of our own Shakefpeare, would be 

«© More honcar’d in the breach than the obiervence.”’ 

With regard to the life of Racine, he fays it confifts wholly 
of anecdotes which he coilc&ted from the books he had read, and 
the memoirs publifhed by his fon: it is {trange that a man fo 
converfant in Greek fhould not recollect that an anecdote is 
fomething wnpublifhed: he has however made the moft of his 
materials, having be.n di‘appointed in his hope of more, for 
Racine’s family refufed to acquaint him with any particular of 
his life not generally known, and to put into his hand any book 
that he had ufed, in which, fays M. Boisjermain, it was rea- 
fonable to fuppofe there were many things worthy the publick 
curiolity. ' 

This edition of Racine’s works is without competition the 
beft extant in every refpedt; the Editor has difcovered both abi- 
lities and diligence that have feldom been exerted upon fimilar 
occafions:; he propofes to publifh an edition of the dramatic 
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works of Crebillon, and a commentary upon thofe of Moliere 
which cannot but be valuable acquifitions to the literary world, 

The following particulars of the life of Racifie, which are 
no where elfe brought together, are extracted fromi this work 
for the entertainment of our Readers. 

¢ John Racine was born at Ferté-Milon, of the 2d of De- 
cember 1639. His father had a poft under the government, 
and his mother was the daughter of Peter Sconin, who was alfo 
in a public employment: Racine was born during the firft year 
of their marriage: his mother died when he was about two 
years old, and his father when he was about four, leaving him, 
and one fifter, orphans, who were brought up, during their in- 
fancy, by their mothers father ; after his death* they were ta- 
ken care of by Mary Defmoulins, his widow. He learnt the 
firft rudiments of the Latin language at Beauvais, but left the 
college of that city, upon his having received a blow on the 
forehead with a ftone ; from Beauvais he went to an abbe 
called La Maifon des Granges, near Port-royal, which was then 
a very good {chool for youth. 

¢ He made a rapid progrefs in the languages, under Anthony 
Lemaifter, and M. Hamon, who alfo took care of his morals, 
and inftructed him in the principles of religion. He became 
very fond of the Greek language, and read with great avidity 
and delight Homer, AEfchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar 
and ‘Theocritus, wandering alone about the woods of Porte 
Royal, in a kind of pleafing delirium, that realized the images 
and events, which thefe authors exhibited to his mind. 

‘ But Racine did not read merely for amufement, he accuf- 
tomed himfelf very early to make extraéts, and the books which 
he read are reported by his fon, into whofe hands they came, 
to be full of maarginal notes and obfervations, particularly his 
Plato and his Plutarch ; and the author of this Life faw his So- 
phocles in the king’s library, which abounds with marks of the 
fame fagacity and attention. When he had been about three 

ears at Port-Royal he went to Harcourt, being then about 
eighteen, to ftudy logic; he found this extreamly unpleafant, 
but his diligence furmounted his difguft. He had indulged his 
natural propentity to poetry at Port-Royal, in fome French odes 
full of forced conceits, and falfe ornaments, and fome Latin 
verfes that were but little better; and in the year 1660 he en- 
tered the lifts with the poets who celebrated the marriage of 
Lewis the X1Vth, and had the good fortune to bear away the 


* M. Bois'ermain fays that Sconin died in 1670; that his widow 
took care of the Racines afterwards, and that the died in 1663: the 
firft date therefore 1s maniteltly a miftake. In 1670 Racine was thirty 
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hell; this fuccefs, and the reward it procured him, determined 
him to poetry, as the principal objet of his purfuit. His friends 
would fain have attached him to the law as a profeffion, but as 
this {tidy would wholly have reftramned his imagination, and by 
degrees have extinguifhed his paffion for poetry, he rejected the 
propofition : he was then offered one of thofe places under thé 
government, ‘which, though they do not lead to a fortutte, do 
yet put the poffeflor in a ftate of eafe and conventence, that, in 
the general eftimation, well atones for the irkfomenefs of his 
employment ; this alfo he refufed ; and feemed to decline every 
offer of advantage that did not coincide with his predominant 
affion. 

¢ About this time Father Sconin, one of Racine’s uncles; 
who had confiderable ecclefiaftical preferments in Languedoc, 
but was of too reftlefs a difpofition to acquiefce quietly in the 
execution of a plan which others had formed, was prevailed 
upon to promife that he would refign fome of his benefices in fa- 
vour of his nephew: Racine therefore went to him into Lan- 
guedoc in 1661, took the ecclefiaftical habit, and ftudied divi- 
nity ; but it foon appeared that his uncle had no thoughts of 
keeping his promife. : 

‘ Racine therefore became weary of his fituation; he was 
afraid of lofing the purity of the French language which he had 
taken great pains to acquire, and of learning a provincial dialect 
in its ftead : for this reafon he fhut himfelf up in his room with 
his books, and avoiding all fociety, read at the fame time Aqui- 
nas, and Virgil and Ariofto, and all the poets that had given 
him fo much pleafure in the earlier part of his life. 

‘ He at length determined to attempt a tragedy, and after 
having alternately chofen and rejected many fubjeéts, he at laft 
fixed upon that of Theagenes and Chariclea, as he had read it 
in the Greek romance. When he had nearly finifhed this piece 
he quitted Languedoc and came to Paris. 

‘ Moliere being then in high reputation, Racine went to fee 
him, under pretence of confulting him about an ode which he 
had juft finifhed : Mcliere exprefled fo favourable an opinion of 
the ode, that Racine ventured to fhew him his tragedy. Mo- 
liere, who had an honeft confcioufnefs of fuperiority which fet 
him above envy, was nct {paring either of praife or of counfel : 
his liberality carried him ftill farther; he knew that Racine was 
not in eafy circumftances, and therefore lent him an hundred 
Louifdores: he thought the honour of producing a genius to 
the public, whom he forefaw would be the glory of the ftage, a 
fufficient recompence. 

‘ Theagenes and Chariclea was not a fubje&t proper for the 
itage ; Moliere therefore advifed him to lay it afide, and recom+ 
niended the Thebaid: in the mean time he publithed his ode 
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De la Renomme aux Mufes, which was very well received by the 
publick, and yet better by the court. 

‘ Encouraged by the applaufe he received on this occafion 
he formed :the plan of his tragedy called La Thebaide or Le, 
Freres Ennemis: it was finifhed in lefs than five weeks, and did 
not fuffer by the difpatch. The fuccefs of this piece infpired 
fuch confidence in his abilities, that he ioon after.conceived the 
plan of his Alexandre. 

‘ This play was written and performed in about a year ; and, 
in the exhibition, appeared to be of a new genus, fo different 
from all other pieces of the fame clafs, that St. Evremont told 
one of his friends, in a letter, be could now fee Corneille grow 
ald with tranquility, being no longer afraid that tragedy fhould dié 
with him. 

‘ Racine’s, attachment to poetry and a publick defence of ‘it 
againft M. Nicole of Port-Royal, loft him the friendfhip of his 
old preceptors; but to atone for the lofs, the Abbé Levaffeur 
brought him acquainted with Boileau; and a friendfhip foon 
commenced between them, which was continued with uncom- 
mon conftancy and ardour, till the connection was broken by 
death, 

‘ In 1667 Racine exhibited his Andromache, by which, the 
advantage he had derived from the judgment and tafte of Boi- 
Jeau, was very apparent. It procured him much praife, but it 
alfo excited much cenfure, efpecially among the partifans of 
Corneille: oppofition however ferved only to encreafe his tri- 
umph ; and amidft the cry which prejudice and faétion raifed 
again{ft him, he obtained the priory of Epinay: this benefice, 
however, was the fource of fo much vexatious litigation, that 
Racine, to confole bimfelf for the trouble it gave him, wrote 
the comedy of The Pleaders. 

‘ This piece was exhibited in 1668, and Louis XIV. was fo 
much pleafed with it, that he fent the author a prefent of 1200 
livres. ) 

© It was then it feems the cuftom to excite genius by reward: 
this fum at that time was by,no means incomiiderable, and the 
notice of the king who beftowed it, acted {till more powerfully 
upon Racine; it gave his mind as it were a new fpring, it con- 
firmed his confidence, and urged him forward in his career with 
new alacrity and ftrength. 

‘ His fuccefs however was not in proportion to his effort, for 
his Britannicus was performed in 1669 without applaufe : it was 
not however without merit. His Berenice appeared in 1671, and 
the fuccefs of this piece was aftonifhing : it was perhaps princi- 
pally owing to fome little allufions to the biftory of the times, 
and the great excellence of Mademoifelle Campmélé, who per- 
formed the part of Berenice. Corneille, who had written a tra- 
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ecdy upon the fame fubject, experienced, upon this gccafion, 
that it is often more difficult to keep, than to acquire fame. 

« Racine was fo tranfported with the manner in which Ma- 
demoifelle Campmeéeleé had exprefled his conceptions in this piece, 
that he ran to her apartment, threw himfelf at her feet, and 
uttered the utmoft extravagancies of gratitude and praife ; a cri- 
minal connection was foon after formed between them, though 
fhe was a married woman, and Racine’s attachment to her was 
fo ftrong, that he not only gave her the principal parts in his 
plays, but he wrote parts for her, peculiarly adapted to her 
manner of declamation. ‘She was not however equally attached 
to him fhe admitted the gallantries of feveral perfons of fa- 
fhion, whom fhe feduced by the graces of her perfon, and the 
fweetnefs of her eloquence, and at laft wholly abandoned Ra- 
cine for Le Compte de Clermont-Tonnerre. This levity did not 
provoke Racine into invective, or reproach, but it wounded 
him deeply, and is thought gradually to have deftroyed the 
pleafure he took in writing for the ftage. 

‘ In the year 1672, juft three years after the reprefentation 
of Berenice, Bajazct appeared, which did not much encreafe 
the reputation of the author, but it fo far confirmed it, that he 
was appointed to fucceed to the firft vacancy in the French aca- 
demy : he was admitted a member in the room of M. Lamotte 
le Vayer in 1673, foon after the firft reprefentation of his A/- 
thridates : this piece fucceeded beyond his hopes, and the Jp/:- 
geita which appeared in 1674 fixed his character for ever. He 
was not however without rivals; Le Clere, and Coras, the 
next year, produced, each of them, a tragedy upon the ftory of 
Iphigenia, but they were both treated with the contempt they 
deferved. 

‘ About two years afterwards Racine exhibited his Phedra, 
and Pradon alfo exhibited a rival piece upon the fame fubje& ; 
by the diligence of envy and faction, Pradon was at firft moft 
followed, but in a fhort time he was hifled from the ftage, and 
truth and nature did jultice to Racine; but notwithttanding 
this triumph, he left off writing for the ftage in 1577. 

‘ He had planned, and, in part, executed, feveral other tra- 
gedies, particularly A ce/fes, which he burnt, becaufe he could 
not render the event which was to bring on the cataftrophe fu: fi- 
ciently probable ; and Jphigenia in Tauris, of which one act in 
profe is {till extant. 

‘ At this time fo great a change was, by whatever caule, 
wrought in his mind, that he not only defifted from writing, 
but wifhed to fupprefs all that he had written; this however 
was 1mpoihble, but he was very near fhutting himfelf up ina 
monaficry when the king appointed him, jointly with Bo.leau, 
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to write the hiftory of his reign. The honour and advantage of 
sas appointment drew him back to the world. 

This fit of difzuft or devotion was indeed of fhort duration, 
os on the firft of Fune in the fame year, 1677, he married Ca. 
therine Romanet, the daughter of a treafurer of a province, a 
poft fomething like that of our receivers general of a count 
fhe had no beauty, but fomething inexpreffibly tender ri 
pleafing, a mixed expreffion of innocence, benevolence, and 
candour. Her fortune was fuitable to that of Racine, who had 
acquired confiderabie fums by the reprefentation of his pieces, 
who was himfelf treafurer of a province, had received donations 
from the king to the value of near 4000 Louifdores, and had a 
penfion of 2000 livres, befides that of 4000 which was annexed 
to the place of hiftoriographer. He was now eight and thirt 
years old, and trom this period he divided his time wholly be- 
tween the quiet and blamelefs enjoyments of domeftic life, and 
the duties of his new appointment. 

‘ In the fame year the places which Louis befieged fell almoft 
immediately into his hands, but Racine and Boileau did not 
follow the king in this expedition: when he returned he ex- 
preffed his furprize at their want of curiofity to fee the great 
events they were todefcribe: What, fays the king, had you no 
defire to fee a fiere ! the journey was not long: Sir, faid they, 
our taylors could not work faft enou. zh; we befpoke fome mi- 
litary cloaths, but before they were “brought home the places 
that your m: sjefty befieged were taken. ‘Lhis ingenious reply 
was very favourably received by the king, who neverthelefs 
gave them to undeiftand that he expected them to attend him in 
the next campalyne, which was that of Gand. 

‘ Two poets { folie on army, that they might be eye- 
witnefles of bartles and fiew ges, wit hout taking any part in the 
war, is certainly a ridi ulous incident, and the preparations for 
their journey, and the manner in which they atchieved it, foon 
became che fubject of much merriment and raillery. 

¢ About this time Racine, with the affiftance of Boileau, re- 
conciled himfelf to his old friends at Port-Royal, but this was 
no fooner effected than he was embroiled with Corneille. Cor- 
neille mentioning the Germanicus of Bourfaut, a wretched per- 
formance, deftitute equally of nature and art, faid that it want- 
ed only the name of Racine to be compleat; this Racine re- 
fented with great bitternefs, and there was a coldnefs, not to 
fay an enmity, between them, till the death of Corneille, which 
happened in 1684. Racine however did juftice to his memory, 
by an eulagium which he pronounced in “the academy of which 
Corneille was a member, upon the admiflion of his fuccc flor. 

‘ Racine, though he had given himfelf weeny to the ftudy 
of hiftory, wrote many poetical pieces for Madame de Mon- 
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tefpan, particularly an opera called The Fate of Phaeton, and the 
tragedies of Hefler and dthaia. At the requeft of fome friends 
he wrote the hiftory of Port-Royal, and feveral other things lefs 
worthy of note. | 

‘ He was a great favourite with Madame de Maintenon, to 
whom he ufed to read the hiftory of Louis the XIV. as it ad- 
vanced, From the king’s exploits they came one day to exa- 
mine his adminiftration ; his dominions, exhaufted by war, re- 
prefented a vaft defart, forlorn and fteril, neither affording reft, 
nor inviting labour: human mifery is beft known by thofe who 
are in a fituation that enables them to view it near, and Ra- 
cine’s picture was probably very ftriking. Madam Maintenon 
felt all its force, and Racine thought this a favourable oppor- 
tunity to propofe feveral regulations which he had revclved ia 
his mind, for refloring true honour to his fovereign, and com- 
fort to the people: fhe perfuaded him to put his thoughts into 
writing ; he accordingly gave them the form of a memorial, 
and brought her the paper ; fhe had fcarce begun to read it be- 
fore the ‘Ps came in, and fhe was in a manner compelled to 

difcover the part that Racine had taken imthe work. The 
king read the memorial and was greatly offended; he confidered 
Racine as acting prefumptuoully out of his fphere, and exprefied 
his difpleature by a contemptuous reproach: this was reported 
to Racine, and he fell fick with vexation and regret, —Maintenon 
at the fame time fending him word that he muit make her no 
more vifits. From this moment he confidered his difgrace as ir- 
retrievable, and fell into a flow fever, which gradually fubverted 
his conftitution, After having a‘long time taken the bark, an 
abicefs was formed in the region of the liver, which, though it 
was opened, did not reftore his health.’ 

Boisjermain relates the particulars of Racine’s difgrace, under 
the influence of a fpirit of fervile fubordination which is un- 
known in this country. He thinks, like the grand monarch, 
that Racine was guilty of unpardonable prelumption in thus at- 
tempting to deliver his country from the miferies the fuffered 
through the fanguinary ambition of the king, who was continually 
offering up his fubjeéts to the horrid Moloch of modern times, 
Falfe Glory: he fays that his Jirth gave him no right to con- 
cern himfelf with matters of ftate, and that he juitly merited 
his difgrace. Nothing is furely to be regretted but that Racine 
had not the fpirit to confole himfelf in the confcioufnefs of his 
own integrity, and a juft contempt of the king’s weaknefs. 

Sometime afterwards he had an accidental interview with Ma- 
dam Maintenon, which, though fhe endeavoured to give hirn 
hopes of reftoration to favour, only increafed his melancholy , 
the wound jn his fide healed up, yiolent pains in the head and 
Other parts came on, and, after languithing with remarkable re- 
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fignation and piety, he dicd on the 2ift of April 1699, in the 
59th year of his age. 

Though Louis’s refentment of an act, which, he could not 
but know, was at leaft well intended, fhews him in a difad. 
vantageous light, yet it is certainly to his honour that, though 
he would never be reconciled to Racine, he fettled a pen- 
fion of 2000 livres upon his widow, with a reverfion to his 
youngeft child. 

Racine was a tender hufband, and affetionate parent, de- 
voting his whole leifure to the education of his children, and 
the enjoyment of his family. He left two fons and three daugh- 
ters. One of his daughters took the veil; his youngeft fon* 
was author of many literary performances, particularly two 
odes, one upon Grace, the other upon Religion : the eldeft fon 
fucceeded his father as one of the gentlemen in ordinary to the 
king’s chamber. 


* Lewis Racine ; of whofe life and writings an account was given in 


the Appendix to the 38th vol. of our Review. B h 
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L’ Evangile du Four. 
The Evangelif of the Day. 8vo. London, 1769. 


Ciera 4 
J f 6 mer mifcellany is certainly written by Voltaire, though 


publifhed without his name; it is, like moft of his 
other pieces, fuJl of humour, fatire, fcepticifm, and infidelity. 

It contains nine little tracts, under the following titles : 

The Snails of the Rev. Father l’Efcarbotier, by the Grace of 
God, an unworthy Capuchin, Preacher in ordinary, and Cook 
of the great Convent of Clermont in Auvergne; addrefled to the 
Rev. Father Elias, Shod-Carmelite Doéor in Divinity. 

The Deift’s Confeffion of Faith. 

Reafonable Advice to M. Bergier, for the Defence of Chrif- 
tianity. By a Society of Bachelors in Divinity. 

An Addréfs to the confederate Catholics of Kaminieck in Po- 
land, by Major Kaijferling. 

Of the Rights of Men, and of foreign Ufurpations. 

An Epiftle to the Romans, by Count Pafferan, tranflated 
from the Italian. 

The Homily of Parfon Bourn, preached at London, on Whit- 
funday 1768. ; 

A Fragment of a Letter of Lord Bolingbroke. 

Remonftrances of the Clergy of the Gevaudan to Anthony 
Jean Ruftan, a Swifs Clergyman in London. 

The firft tract contains an account of the renovation of {nails 


after the head has been cut off, given by Father l’Efcarbotier, 
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‘, a manner that renders it infinitely ridiculous. ‘* Since the 
blefled Matthew Bafchi, fays the good father, to whom God 
appeared, ordered us to make our cowls more pointed, we have 
eaten fricaflees of {nails ; and, as cooks have always been a kind 
of anatomifts, I have often indulged myfelf in the innocent plea- 
fare of cutting off the heads of {nails both naked and fhelled ; 
and I fhall faithfully relate what I have feen. On the 27th of 


| May, at nine o’clock in the morning, the weather being fe- 


rene, 1 cut off the heads of twenty naked fnails or flugs, and 
of twelve {nails with fhells.” He proceeds to give an account 
of the renovation of thefe heads in the fame ftrain; **I have often 
mentioned thefe things, fays he, in my fermons, and I could 
not help comparing my {nails to St. Denis. the Areopagite, 
whofe head having been cut off, he carried it two leagues in his 
arms, frequently kiffing it with great tendernefs.” In the courfe 
of this correfpondence there is a ftroke of ridicule levelled at 
Haller, who perhaps has produced more mifery, by his experi- 
ments to diftinguifh irritability and fenfibility, than all the ty- 
rants that have exifted from the creation of the world: thefe ex- 
perimental philofophers, who bufy themfelves, for years to- 
gether, in pouring aquafortis upon the brain of living animals, 
and other ingenious contrivances, to difcover by what means 
the moft exquifite torment may be produced, fhould confider 
that mifery is an evil in proportion to its degree, and not in 
proportion to the rank which the fuffering animal is fuppofed 
to hold in the fcale of beings: it is as criminal to infli€ unne- 
ceflary mifery upon a dog, as upon a man; and perhaps there is 
no obje&tion againft revelation fo ftrong, as that we are not re- 
ftrained from acts of wanton cruelty upon the brute creation, by 
exprefs command under the fanction of rewards and punifh- 
ments. Revelation however mutt not on this account be haftily 
given up: we know for certain that God has created the world, 
and it is as dificult to conceive why mankind are not reftrained 
from tormenting brutes, by an inftinét that would make precept 
anneceflary, as why there is no fuch precept enforced by pro- 
on or threatening, in what we fuppofe to be a revelation of his 
will, 

Voltaire, in the charaCter of editor, makes feveral enquiries 
concerning the /cu/, and its feat; Where, fays he, is the foul 
of the fnail, when its head is cut off ? how does it happen that 
men can produce polypes by divifion and fubdivifion, each a 
confcious fenfitive being, which afterwards produces its like in 
the ufual way of generation? This, fays he, isa myftery ftill 
More infcrutable than the attraGtion of the loadftone, or its di- 
rection to the pole : ** as foon as we begin to penetrate the fur- 
face of nature, an infinite abyfs opens before us, Let us adore 


and be filent.”’ 
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The deift’s confeffion of faith is a mixture of truth and fallacy ; 
it contains many objections again{ft Judaifm and Chriftianity 
which have been often urged by other writers, and which fome 
think have been fully anfwered, and others fuppoje to be unap- 
{werable. It is certainly an humbling reflection, that with refped 
to man, truth itfelf is, in many inftances, problematical ; men 
of the fame learning, the fame abilities, the fame integrity, dray 
oppofite conciufions from the fame premiies: the bett inference 
that can be drawn from this impotence of reafon, is, that as dj. 
verfity of opinion is a neceflary confequence of our nature in its 
prefent ftare, the allowance of full liberty of confcience is 
univerfal and reciprocal duty. 

Reafonable advice to M. Bergier. »M. Bergier has written a 
defence of Chriftianity againft the objections of the late M, 
Freret. The Chriftianity which Bergier has defended is po- 
pery ; and he has, among other things, affirmed the following 
propofitions : 

1. Une affaffination of Hen. IV. cannot truly be atributed to 
fanaticiim: the true caufe was certainly the jealoufy of a wo- 
man, and the ambition of fome courtiers. 

2. The principal caufe of the punifhment of John Hus, was 
the mifchief which his doctrine produced in Bohemia. 

3. The maflacre of St. Bartholomew cannat juftly be attri- 
buted to the catholic religion. 

4. The wars fuppofed to have been undertaken for religion, 
had other caufes. 

Thefe propofitions are irrefragably confuted, and many other 
paflages in Bergier are proved to injure the caufe which he un- 
certook to defend. He afferts in particular ‘* that Jefus Chritt 
has aflured us with his own meuth that he was born of the virgin, 
by the Holy Ghoft.” Is it poffible, fays Voltaire, that you 
fhould have prepared fuch a triumph for our enemies !—Every 
proteitant will think Voltaire’s arguments, as far as they refpect 
popery, conclufive. 

The addrefs to the catholic confederates of Po'and contains 
many ludicrous reprefentations of the ab{urdities of popery, 
which are more likely to make them angry than wife: it exhi- 
bits their folly to others, in a very ftrong light, but cannot, 
perhaps partly for that very reafon, carry conviction to them. 

«© My brave friends, {ays he, you have but two enemies in 
the world, the Turk, and the court of Rome: the Turk has 
often endeavoured to encroach upon your frontiers, and you 
have always repulfed him ; the defigns of the court of Rome 
have been againft your money, and you have fuffered them to 
fucceed: you pay her the firft-fruits of your benefices, and you 
give her the product of your ficlds for difpenfations and indul- 
gences ; you muft confefs that if fhe promifes you .paradife 
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the next world, fhe leaves you nothing but a defart in this: 
the word paradife fignifies a garden, and furely no people ever 
bought the reverfion of a garden fo dear: other communities 
promife as much, but they make you pay nothing: by what 
unaccountable fatality are you difpofed to ferve thofe who im- 
poverifh you by extortion, and to deftroy them that would give 
you the garden for nothing? you will fuxely at length perceive 
the light of reafon, and feel the compunétion of humanity.— 
Rome is at a great diftance from you; fhe is very rich, and you 
are very poor; fend her, however, the little money you have, 
in bills of exchange drawn by Jews; ftrip yourfelves of all for 
the church of Rome; fell your furs to make prefents to our 
lady of Loretto, at the diltance of more than fifteen hundred 
miles; but do not deluge your native fields with blood ; be af- 
fured that our lady, who formerly came from Jerufalem to the 
march of Ancona through the air, will not be at all gratified by 
the ruin of your country; be aflured alfo that her fon never 
gave any command from the Mount of Olives, or the brook 
edron, that men fhould cut each other’s throats upon the banks 
of the Viftula.” 

The difcourfe on the rights of mankind confiits of a feries of 
arguments to prove that the notion of a right in the pope, 
either to give, or to poflefs, temporal dominions, is monftrous 
and abfugd, upon principles of religion, policy, and reafon: 
the fevers Siurpations of the popes, who ftill hold many lord- 
fhips and other large pofieffions, which were violently and un- 
juftly taken from their rightful poffeilors, are particularly enu- 
merated, and it is proved that the popes have not, at this time, 
one inch of fovereignty that was not obtained by force or 
fraud. 

‘The epiitle to the Romans is a pathetic comparifon of their 
mifery under the popes, with their ancient profperity and {plen- 
dor, and a zealous exhortation to throw off the yoke, and efta- 
blith a more equitable government. ‘* You will perifh mifer- 
ably, fays he, under the porticos that are memorials of your an- 
cient cpulence and grandeur. Your fine pictures, from which 
the colours are faded, and a few matter pieces of ancient {culp- 
ture, will neither procure you a good dinner nor a good bed: 
wealth is for your tyrants, and indigence is for you; the con- 
dition of a flave to the ancicnt Romans was infinitely better than 
yours; he might acquire a fortune, but you are born to vaf- 
falage, and in vaffalage you will die, nor will any oil be allowed 
you but that of extreme unction. You are flaves both in body 
and in foul, nor will your tyrants fuffer you to read in your 
cwn language, the book in which -they tell you there are the 
words of eternal life. Awake! arife! at the voice of liberty, 
of truth and nature; this voice is now founding through Eu- 
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rope, and it muft be heard ; break the chains, which bind and 
difgrace you, chains that have been forged by tyranny upon the 
anvil of im pofture.” 

Surely this incitement to popular infurrection favaurs more of 
fanatic fury than rational benevolence, and characterifes rather 
the zealot of'a party, than the friend of man. 

Bourn’s fermon is an exhortation to love God and our neigh- 
bour, in which Jefus comprehended all the law and the pro- 
phets, and to enter into no doubtful difputations concerning ars 
ticles of faith. 

The fragment of a letter ‘of Lord Bolingbroke is intended to 
fhew that fuperftition i is not neceflary to the government of a 
ftate, and that all religions, but that of the deifts, are fuper- 
ftitious. 

The remonftrance of the clergy of Gevaudan, is 2 warm eXx- 
poftulation with Anthony Ruftan conc erning fome paflages in a 
work entitled, ** The Prefent State of Chriftianity.” 

Thefe pieces appear to have been publifhed at feveral times, 
for the fame thoughts are frequently repeated, and one of them 
is often quoted in another, with extracts of no inconfiderable 
length. Upon the whole, the advice which this Author makes 
Bourn give’ to his auditory, may be given back to him, *¢ enforce 


the love of God and our neighbour, and ceafe to difpute about 
a:ticles of faith.” 


H.-.--h. 





Hiftoire impartiale des ‘Fifurtes, deputs leur itabliffement jufgu'a leur 
“premicr expulfion. An impartial Hiftory of the Jefuits, from 


their Eftablifhment to their firft Expulfion (from France.) 
2Vol. 12mo. 1768. 


HIS work, the Author of which is unknown to us, is 

introduced with a prcefatory epiftle, addrefled to the king 
of Prufia, in which the Writer makes forme remarks on the 
very Cifierent accounts given of the Jefuits by their friends and 
enemies. The extravagant panegyrics of the one, and the fe- 
vere cenfures of the other, he reprefents as alike unjuft; and 
he propofes, therefore, in the following hiftory, to cuard as much 
as pofiible againft the prejudices on either fide, and to take 10 
o:her guides ‘than reafon and truth. 

Perhaps there never was a time, from the firft inftitution of 
this celebrated order, when mankind were more dilpofed to 
form an impartial judgment concerning them, than at the pre- 
fent peried. That amazing influence, which they had fo long 
maintained over a great part of Europe, and which prevented 
thofe over whom they had gained that afcendency from inquit- 
ing freely into their conduét, is now, ina great meafure, at 
an end ; while, at the fame time, the low and diftrefled condi- 
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tion, to which pai) are of late reduced, will naturally tend to 
change that jcaloufy and indignation, with which the reft of 
the world looked upon them, inte fentiments of compaffion, 
and thus difpofe them to make all the allowances, which reafon 
and philofophy can require, for a fet of men, Gian whom they 
have no longer any thing to fear. ; 

Our Author does not deny that tho/e fathers have been con- 
cerned in many of the plots and civil diflentions which have fo 
much difturbed the peace of Europe fince they a; ppeared, and 
particularly in thofe of France during the league : : but he en- 
deavours to fhew, that the other religious orders, at leaft all 
the other A/endicants, were equally cuilty ; and concludes, there- 
fore, upon the whole, that the fame regard to juftice and good 
policy, which has expelled the one, muft alfo lead to banifh 
the other. He allows, indeed, that the Jefuits have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by a greater fondnefs for intrigue, and a 
more reftlefs unguict fpirie. than any of their brethren 5 ; which 
he accounts for, not fo much from the principles of their infti- 
tution, or the maxims they have adopted, as from the particular 
circumftances of the times when they fi:ft arofe, which tended 
to cherifh fuch a difpofition. 

In order to give his readers a more comprehenfive view of 
the fubjeét, he “begins with an inquiry into the original of the 
monkifh inftitutions in general, and examines into the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of which they have been produttive, 
He obferves, that this inclination to retire from the world has 
not been confined to Chriftians, but is to be found amongtt 
thofe of other profeffons, particularly the Brachmans in India, 
fome of the priefts in Egypt, the Eflenes amongit the Jews, and 
the Druids amongft our own anceftors. But none of thefe ever 
difcovered any inclination to difturb fociety, or to interfere in 
the concerns of the ftate: they were indeed at firft great bene- 
factors to mankind by their difcoveries in fcience, and if they 
afterwards were the means of introducing fuperftitious opinions, 
yet, as they did not enforce the belief of them, men were ftill at 

their liberty to receive or reject them, and confequently the 
peace of fociety was not at all “aff éted. 

The fpirit of monkery in the Chriftian world, he obferves, 
firft appeared in the Eaft, where it produced all thofe ftrange 
effeéts which are recorded concerning Simon Styfites, and other 
anchorites of the fame clafs. Ey de zrees thofe hermits began 
to leave the woods, and to affect power and preferment in the 
church, and to raife commotions in the ftate. St. Athanafius, 
about the year 34c, by his life of St. Antony, was the firft that 
introduced the fame tafte into Europe, and St. Benedict was the 
founder of the firft religious order that appeared in the Weft. As 


thefe inftitutions multiplied, the fee of Rome became more fen- 
fible 
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fible of their importance to its interefts. They were, indeed, 
its moft powerful fupport. 

But at the fame time the popes perceived that they had not 
fufficient funds to {upply this numerous militia, who feemed 
to think that riches and grandeur entered into the very effence 
of amonk. They wanted an order of men who fhould be at- 
tached to the Roman fee, and yet fhould be no burden to ir, 
but quarter themfelves upon the countrics where they were to 
be employed. Such were the Mendicant friars, who owed their 
inftitution to the famous St. Francis, and by degrees fpread 
through every part of the world, under di ferent denominations, 
but all actuated by the fame fpisit, an abfolute i ape fubmif- 
fion to the Romifh bifhops. Our Author obferves, that whereas 
the chiefs or ge nerals of all the other orders refide out of Italy, 
there is not one belonging to the Mendicants who does not re- 
fide at Rome, and there becomes a pledge to that court of the 
{ubmiffion and obedience of all their {ubjects throughout the 
Chriftian world. And this he thinks one great caufe of the ef- 
{ential difference between them and their brethren. 

He then proceeds to inquire, what there is in the conftitution of 
thefe Mendicants, that fhould have made them fo much more 
factious and turbulent than any of the other orders: and he re- 
folves it in part, into their more abfolute fubjection to their fu- 
periors, whofe orders they are obliged implicitly to obey, how 
contrary foever to their own judgment or inclination ; agreeably 
tothe maxims found amongft the conftitutions of the Jefuits, 
Be thou under the hand of thy [uperiors, like a flaff under that of an 

cld man whom it fupports. ‘To this he adds,, that their having by 

iegrces engroficd to themfelves the offices'of preaching, con- 
fefii IZ and adminifteri ing the facraments, muft have given 

them a great influence over the minds of men, and confequently 
have put it in their powcr to employ them to their own pur- 
poles. 

Jn order to account for the greater fhare of general odium that 
has fallen upon the Jefuits than upon the reft of their brethren 
of the Mendicant oder, he obferves, that whereas all the 
others, viz. the Caerthufians, Dominicans, Francifcans, Xc. 
fprung up inthe darkeft ages, the fociety of Jefus was efta- 
blifsed at a time, when learning begun to revive, and the dif- 
putes of Luther and his companions “had raifed a general {pirit 
of inquiry, and opened mens eyes to their natural rights. It 
was no wonder therefore that a new order of monks ftarting up 
fhould be looked upon with fome apprehenfion by the parlia- 
ments and bifhops, who could not fee the antiquated claims of 
the old orders, fo oppofite to the laws of the church and ftate, 
all renewed in this, without being alarmed. The univerfities 
likewife woyld feel for their privileges, which were likely a 
fufier 
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fuffer by thefe interlopers, who took out of their hands the bufi- 
nefs of education, by giving their inftructions gratis. And 
even their brethren of the other orders could not, without fome 
degree of jealoufy, feea new fraternity rifing up to difpute with 
them their moft valued privileges. ‘They joined -therefore in 
the general cry againft them: and the greater their fuccefs has 
been, the more obnoxious have they become; tilj 2t Jaft the 
very height to which they have carried their power hes proved 
the caufe of their fall. 

The remainder of the firft book is taken up with confidering 
the feveral charges brought againft the Jefuits, fuch as heir 
intriguing fpirit; their books of cafuiftry, which feem fo de- 
ftructive of morality ; their engaging in trade, by which they 
have amafied fuch immenfe riches, which being all taken out 
of the hands of individuals and appropriated to the order, could 
not fail of giving umbrage to the government; their vows of 
obedience; their maintaining the principle of the lawfulnefs of 
killing kings; and their method of education. Each of thefe 
charges our Author endeavours to foften, either by fhewing 
that it is greatly aggravated beyond the truth, or that the other 
orders @ equally open to it; or that what was peculiar to this 
arofe out of fome circumftances peculiar to the times when it 
firft appeared. Thus it is in particular that he accounts for 
their commercial fpirit, from the difpofition, which univerfally 
prevailed at the time of their eftablifhment, to feek a fortune in 
the new world, which had been lately difcovered. The Je- 
fuits, not being as yet provided for, like the other orders, ap- 
plied themfelves to make their advantage of the rich products of 
thofe countries into which they went as miflionaries : and hav- 
ing once formed a tafte for trade, they have never loftit. But 
what is remarkable is, that all the wealth they have amaffed has 
never been able to corrupt them. ‘The truth is, individuals are 
notenriched, they continue to live in their original frugal ftate, 
and fatisfy themfelves with enriching and aggrandizing their 
order. This is their idol, and to this they facrifice every thing 
elfe. 

The fecond book is introduced with fome refle€tions on the 
{tate of things in Europe in the 1€th century, and with an enu- 
meration of the particular circumftances which at that time 
favoured the eftablifhment of a new religious order. After 
which the Author gives fome account of the life of Ignatius, 
and the manner of his proceeding in founding this inftitution. 

However entertaining this part of the work would be to the 
reader, we mult be obliged to pafs it over, that we may take 
fome notice-of the view he has given of the grand and leadin 
tules and conftitutions of the fociety. At the head of thefe he 
places that fupreme power which is lodged in the general of the 

order, 
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order, who iffues out his commands to the moft diftant parts of 
his empire, and continually receives diipatches from his vice- 
roys who govern the provinces in his name, Nothing is tranf- 
acted without inftructions from him, and his will isa law. On 
the contrary, amongft the other orders, the feveral fuperiors ex- 
ercife a power over their refpective convents in fome inftances 
independent of their general. And being chofe by the votes of 
thejr order, the general himfeif, as well as the reft of the fupe- 
riors, continuing only for a limited time, a foundation is laid 
for cabal and intrigue, by which their attention is divided, 
and the intereft of their focieties is weakened. | Whereas, 
amoneft the Jefuits, no chapters nor general congregations, b 

opening the door to independence, cramp the authority of the 
fovereign. He cannot be difplaced, nor can his will be refitted, 
And under this abfolute monarchy they form an indiffoluble 
body, which feems to have, and atually has, but one foul and 
one mind. A fecond effential difference between the conftitu- 
tions of the Jefuits and thofe of the other monks, our Author 
makes to confift in the right they referve to themfelves of dif- 
mifing thofe perfons from their fociety, whom, upon trial, 
they find not fuited to their purpofe. ‘This power continues, 
till they have had fuch proof of them, that they are in no dan- 
ger of beingdeceived. Befides the opportunity this gives them 
of excluding all unworthy members, by which the, orders are 
difgraced, they reap this fingular advantage from its that if an 
tnheritance fhould fall to any of their members, during this 
their ftate of liberty, they can give them their difmiffion, till 
they have fecured their pofleffions; and by admitting them 
again, put it into their power to lay their treafures at the feet 
of their fovereign. A third characteriftic of the Jefuits confti- 
tutions is their abfolute devotednels to tie pope, which they 
have carried farther than any other order. ‘The fata! influence 
of this policy upon the repofe of other nations and the authority 
of princes, the Author reprefents in a very ftrong and juft light, 
and upon the fame principles with thofe fo often urged by wri- 
tersof our ownnation. A fourth peculiarity in their conftitu- 
tions is, that they are not obliged, like the other orders, to 
{pend a confiderable part of their time every day in the offices of 
devotion. This finds the reft fuch conftant employment, that 
they have but little leifure to apply themfelves to ftudy; and 
confequently but few of them have made any figure in any works 
of genius. But the Jefuits, having their time at their own 
command, have raifed the reputation of their order by the num- 
bers it has produced who have excelled in the various branches 
of fcience. Another maxim adopted by this order, is the in- 
ftructing their fcholars without any pay; a practice which was 
firft introduced by thefe fathers, and which foon gave them the 
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{uperiority over the univerfities, where nothing could be Jearnt 
without money. Upon the fame principles, they adminittered 
the facraments, and performed the offices of religion, without 
ay pecuniary reward. Such an inftance of difintereftednefs 
won upon the people, and by increafing their reputation, in 
proportion extended their influence, The laft peculiarity our 
Author mentions in this inftitution is, that the perfons they fix 
upon to fill up the moft eminent pofts in their order, are not 
thofe who have diftinguifhed themfelves in the learned world, 
but old divines, who have been exercifed from their youth in the 
fubtilties of the fchools, accuftomed by a long practice of hear- 
ing confeffions to diftinguifh and direét all the workings of the 
heart, and who, by repeated trials, have been found as capable 
of fubmiffive obedience as of abfolute command. Such were 
the Cottons, the Lachaifes, and the Telliers. 

The Author having thus explained the principles on which 
this order was founded, and to which it owes all its greatnefs, 
proceeds to relate by what means it was received.into Italy, 
Spain and Portugal : after which he gives an account of Father 
Xavier’s travels to the Eaft Indies, and his attempts to preach 
the gofpel in India, Japan and China: and concludes the book 
with a view of the eftablifhment the Jefuits made in Congo and 
Brafil. 

The reft of the work contains a fhort, but lively, narrative 
of the principal events in which the Jefuits have been concerned 
till their firft expulfion from France, in confequence of the at- 
tempt made by John Chaftel to affaflinate Henry IV. This hif- 
tory is difpofed in a chronological order, and aJ] along en- 
livened with a number of obfervations and reflections, which 
tend to throw a light, not only upon the fubjeé itfelf, but on the 
general hiftory of thofetimes. ‘The principal fubjeéts on which 
the Author enlarges are, the proceedings of the council of 
Trent, (in relating which he follows F, Paul’s account) the 
fettlement of the Jefuits in Paraguay, where he reprefents them 
as having almoft reftored the golden age; the difputes which 
have at different times arifen between this order and the bifhops 
and univerfities of France; together with a particular account 
of the part they took in the civil wars of the League, and the at- 
tempts that were made by their enemies to expel them the 
kingdom, before they actually fucceeded. 

From this imperfect view of this hiftory, the reader ma 
form fome judgment of its merit, and will probably wifh for an 
opportunity of perufing the whole. What impreffion the read~ 
ing it may leave upon the minds of others, we cannot fay: 
but, from confidering the view which is here given of the re- 
fined policy on which this celebrated order was founded, and 
the amazing degree in which it prevailed, we could not forbear 
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admiring the hand of Providence which has fo fuddenly pulled 
down this haughty edifice, and employed for this purpofe thofe 
powers who weve amongtt the firft to eftablifh and fupport it. 





CataLocue ; or, 4 brief View of fome other late 
Fortin PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. rs. EYPINMIAOY INMOAYTTOS. 


Euripidis Tragedia Fhippolytus, quam, Latino carmine converfam a 
Georgio Ratallero, adnotutionidus inftruxtt Ludov. Cafp. Valckes 
naer. 4to. Leyden,-1768. 


E have here a correct edition of the Hippolytus of Euripides, 
accompanied with notes which fhew great erudition and know. 

lege of the Greek language, but relate, chiefly, to verbal criticifm and 
different readings. ‘l‘hefe note:, which are not printed at the bottom 
of each page, but feparately, are tollowed by a very long and very 
learned difcourfe, nushhiag of twent: -five chapters, concerning the 
fragments of thole tragedies of Varipides which ore loft. RK: 
Art. 12. P. Rutilii “Lupi de figuris Jenteri harum et elocutionis Libri 
duo. Recenfuit et annotatisnes adjecit David Rubnkenius. Acces 
dunt Aguile Romani et “fulit Ruftaiani de ecdem argumento libri, 


8vo. Leyden, 1768. 


This edition ot “Swf Lupus, &c. is much fuperior to any of the 
former editions ;—the text is more correct; the notes are, many of 
them, ufeful and judicious 3 and the learne’ Editor has added a critical 
hifto: y of the Greek orators, which, thouzlh neither entertaining nor 
intereiting to the generality of readers, cannot fail of being agreeabie to 
thofe who are fond of, and converfant with, antiquity. R,. 
Art. 13. Geographie Ancienne abrigce, par MM. @ Anville, de? Aca- 

demie Royale des Belles-Lettres, ec. Ancient Geography 

abridged by M. D’Anville, &c. Paris. 12mo. 3 Vols. 

1768. 

The very name of Mr. D’Anville is a_fafficient recommendation to 
any work upon ancient geography.—Thofe who have purchafed his very 
ufeful and accurate maps will find this abriczment not only extremely 
uieful, but, in fome meafure. neceflary, ° 
Art. 14. Lettres Choiftes des Auteurs Francots les plus celebres, &e. 

—Select Letters of the moft celebrated French Authors, 

1zmo. 2Vols. Paris, 1768. 

We bave feen teveral coliections of this kind in the French language, 
but the colleétion now before us is the mof judicious and ufeful of aay 
that we are acquainted with. It is invvo wuced with iome very ingenious 
and pertinent obfervations upon the epi ‘ary tlyle, which may be of 
great ufe to thofe who are defirous of excesiwog in this fpecies of compo- 
fition —The authors, from whon: the letters are taken, are the fol- 
lowing: Balzec, Coftar, Vowwe Go’eau, Guy-Patin, Peliffon, Che- 





valier de Méré, Evrgmond, &a c, Fi ntaine, Vad. de Sevigne, Bult 
Rabutir, Klechier, Bourfaul:, /ontenele, Mad. de Maintenon, Mad. 
Lambert, Rouffeau, Mac. cu. Montier, Mad. du Bocage, _— demorfelle 


de Bari, D’Ablancourt, Volure, Abbe le Blanc, M. de Turenne, M. 
6 de 
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de Louvois, M. de Luxembourg, Cardinal D’Offat, Prefident Jeannin, 
Duc de Rohan, Comte d’Effrades, Comte d’Avaux, Marquis de 
Torci, L’ Abbé Dubois, M. de Morville, Cardinal de Fleury, and Abbé 


e Montgon. | ’ 

. fet 15. Par quelles caufes et par quels degrés les Loix de Lycurgue 
fe font altéres chez les Lacédémoniens jufqw a ce qu’élles ayent été 
aneanties. Differtation qui a remporte le prix dans L’ Academie 
Royale des Inferiptions et Belles Lettres, le 28 Avril, 1 767. 
Par M. Mathon dela Cour de Fil. 8vo. Paris, 1767. 

In a preceding article of this Appendix we have given a pretty fulf 
account of a philofophical and political hiftory of the laws of Lycurgus, 
by the Abbe de Gourcy, in anfwer to a very curious queflion propofed 
by the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles-Lettres.—The Inge- 
nious Author of this diflertatton, though he does not enter fo fully and 
minately into the fubject as the Abbe, yet treats it very judicioufly, and 
in fuch a manner as fhews a philofophical and liberal turn of mind, and 
a thorough acquain‘ance with the Greek writers.—He introduces his 
differtation with a fhort view of the laws of Lycurgus, after which he 
proceeds to enquire into the caufes of their decay ; thefe caufes, he fays, 
are, If, the efince of the laws themfelves, which were contrary to na- 
ture, and only calculated to form a nation of foldiers; which tended ta 
cherifh pride and a favage fiercene!s of manners, and intreduced an 
equality of fortune impofiible to be kept up ;—:4), the creation of the 
Ephori, who were factious magiftrates, and alnioit always preferred the 


- 
7 
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intereft of their own power to the public good ;—3¢/;, the war with the 
Perfians, which obliced the Spartans to have intercourfe with other na- 
tions, carried their pride and ambition to the higheft degree, excited 
their jealoafy againft ihe Athentans, and infpired them with a pafion ter 
luxury ;—azhly, the taking of Athens by Lytander, which left tne Spar- 
tans no rival, and, by iatreducing riches among them, cecafioned .a 
total correption of nianuers.— T hefe caufes he iluftrates from the hiflory 
of the Spartans, and concludes his differtation with examining the pro- 
grefs and the feveral fleps of che declenfion of Lycurpus’s tyftem.—To 
the Diflertation are added notes, containing the principal events in the 
hiftory of the Lacedemonians, The Avthor promiie: a compleat hié- 
tory of this famous people, a tafk for which he feems to be very welt 
qualified, and which every reader of his differtation will, we “Ke n 


fuaded, be impatient to fee. 4 


Art. 16. Amufemens Dramatigues, &a da Leyde. 1768. 
The Dramatic Amufements of the Baron de Bielfeld, 
8vo. 2 Vols. 

This Writer is known to the world by his Political Inftitutes and his 
Elements of Univerfal Erudition, but he has net diftinguithed bintelt as 
a dramatic poet, ‘The following plays are contained in thefe two vo- 
lumes: Le Gatleau de la Cour—Emilie, ou le Triomphe du Merite-~ 
L Etat du Mariage--La Matrone cu la fauffé Veuwe--Les Alemands c 
Paris—Les Myfiericux.-— Vhe hilt of thete piays was originally written 
in German, and it isa reprefentation of the manners of German courts. 
In the fecond the Baron attempts to unite the comic with the tender; 
and borrows bis principal charecters trom the Bafant Prodigue 5 but in 
this, as wellas in che rett-of his drammutic attempts, his juccets has beage 


Very indifc:ent. Baur of theie pieess were publihed iwelve vears aco ; 
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To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in thie 
A VOLUME. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. | 


Ccents, Greek, diff. on, 523 
ActTinia Sociata defcribed, 
422. 

Acuvue, important obf. on the ufe of 
the bark in the cure of, 434. 

AxensiDE, Dr. his obf. on can- 
cers, 32; on the ufe of Ipecaco- 
anha in afthmas, 34. His method 
of treating white {wellings of the 
joints, ib. 

Aka tt, cavuftic, beft manner of 
preparing, 35- 

AmBeER, exp.on, 532. Not an 
animal or vegetable production, 
but a foffil, ib. 

America, fee CoLonies. 

Anatomy, eulogium on, 540. 

ANDRACHNE, in flower, for the 
firit time, in England, and where, 
418. 

Animat flower, defcript. of, 422. 

AnTiseptics, fee EXPERIMENTS. 

Arcuitects, Britifh, account of 
{everal eminent ones, 180. 

ARCHITECTURE, fee Riov. 

Arnatt, Mr. account of him, 
369, the note. 

Arnaup, Abbe, his diff. on the 
Greek accents, 523. 

Araicres of the church of Eng- 

. d Calviniftical, 376. 

Ascaripes, obf. on, 32. 

Asses, the people compared to 
thofe patient animals, 100; par- 
ticularly in religious matters, 101 

wistHMA, nature and cure of, by 
ipecacoanha, 34. 

Aruens, ftate of, at the time of 
Socrates, who devotes himfelf to 
the welfare of his country, 512. 

ATTACHMENT, proceedings by in 
profecutions, condemned, so. 

Axer, Dr. his inquiry into the 
poifonous quality of lead, 37. 
Concerning the colic of Poitou, 
po His recommendation of ffes 


cardamines as an ant!-‘palmodic 
remedy, 41. 

BarRBaDOs, government of de- 
fcribed, 14. Climate, foil, and 
trade of, 16. 

Barcuewitz, M. his recommen. 
dation of the phofphorus of urine, 
for the cure of various diforders, 
531. 

Baretti, Sig. his Fruffra Lette- 
varia, contralted with his Account 
of Italy, 320. The different ac- 
counts reconciled, 321. 

Bark, Peruvian, its nat. and med. 
hitt. 531. 

Barrincton, Hon. D. his ac- 
count of jome fifh in Wales, 421. 

Barry, Dr. his theory of the ope- 
ration of mercury in different 
difeafes and conftitutions, 35. 

BarRTHELEMY, Abbé, his reflec- 
tions on the refemblance between 
the Egyptian, Phenician, and 
Greek languages, 517. 

Batavia, climate Of, its malig- 
nancy, 347. 

BaTtTTeaux, Abbé, his memoirs 
relative to the notions of the an- 
cient philofophers, concerning 
the actuating principle of the 
univerfe, 505. 

BatuurstT, Lord, a humorous let- 
ter of his to Dean Swift, 546. 
BepanG, the Bible of the Hindoos, 
account of, 380, Commentary 

on, 381. 

Bees, beft method of managing, 
107. Mr. Wildman’s account 
of taming them, 109. 

BENCooLEN, Climate of, fatal to 
the health of theEnglith, &c. 344 

BENGAL, Climate of, hurtful to Eu- 
ropean conftitutions, 345; fur- 
ther account of its heat, and un- 
healthinefs, 421. 


Bern, 
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BercizeR, M. Voltaire’s Advice 
to, $746 

Bern, magiltrates of, cenfured for 
their cruel perfecution of Mr. 
Herport, 192. 

BicoTRY, animated declamation 
againft, 365. 

BiackLock, Dr. his tranflation of 
two difcourfes from the French of 
Armand, 359. His obf. on the 
character, office, &c. of a clergy- 
man, ib. 

BoccaceE, Curious anecdote relat- 
ing to, 557. 
Decameron, 559. Apology for, 

61. 

Bopy, human, refurreétion of, new 
hypothefis relating to, 297. 

BorRHAAVE, his aphorifms charac- 
terifed, 350. His theory of in- 
flammations, ib. objections to 
the theory, 351. 

BomBayY, Climate of, lefs fatal to 
Europeans than Bengal, &c. 346. 

Bones, experiments relating to 
their formation, &c. 538. 

BorDENAVE, M. his obf. on the 
diforders of the antrim maxilla 
Juperioris, 256. 

Boswe ut, Mr, his warmencomium 
on liberty, 43. His travels to 
Corfica, 46. -His account of 
Paoli, 47,142. His Hiltory of 
Corfica, 146. 

Brequicny, M. his mem. on the 


religion and em pire of Mahomet, - 


543. 

Britain, Great, her flourifhing 
ftate at the conclufion of the late 
war, 389. Prefent ftare of, from 
the meafures purfued fince the 
peace, 392—397. Her politi- 
cal difeafes pointed out, ib. Re- 
medies for, ib. 

Burtincton, Earl of, fome ac- 
count of his architecture, 182. 
Burner, Bifhop, his hard faying of 
fome who apply for ordination, 

375+ : 


Account of his © 


C, 

AMPHIRE, Exp. on the dofes 
C and effeéts of,205. 
Cancers, obf. on the cure of, by 

the cicuta, 32. 

Castor, exp. on the dofes and 
effects of, 204. 

Cavenpish, Hon, Henry, his 
—- on Rathbone-place water, 
356. 

a Dr. Sam. fome ac- 
count ot his life, 474. 

CHannina, Mr. his tranflation of 
an account of three fubftances 
mentioned by the Arabian phy- 
ficians, 354. | 

Cuarzes |. inwhateftimation held 
by foreign powers, 1. Letters 
to him, from his fecretary, Winde- 
bank, z. How much iefluenc- 
ed by his queen, 7. Cunning, 
a part of his character, ib. His 
inftrudtions to Capt. Bret, ib. 
Remarkable fervility of his cour- 
tiers, &, 

Cuarswortu, by whom built, 
182, 

CuEebannon, M. his difc. on Pine 
dar and Lyric poetry, 524. 

Cuemistry, diftinguifhed from 
natural hiftory, 135. 

CHICKENS, curious obf. on their 
progreflive ftate, during incuba- 
tion, 357. 

Crarke, Mr. his account of the 
Patagonians met with by Com. 
Byron, 417. 

CLERGY, lively difplay of their 
character, office and duty, 3;9. 
Scri€tures on their implicit fub- 
fcribing to articles, &c. 37¢. 

Ciimates, figns of unhealthy 
ones, 348; advice to ftrangers 
how to preferve their health in, 
a , si 

Cop-risH, its aftonifhing fecun- 
dity, 421. 

Coins, Saxon, Roman, and Englifh, 
account of, 89—94. 

Co..tinson, Mr. his account of 
fome very large fofiil teeth found 
in North America, 426. 
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Cotontes, of Gr. Br. in America, 
their right of exempticn from in- 
ternal taxation, by the Br, par- 
Jiament defended, 18. Admi- 
niftration of, fee Pownac. Rea- 
fonablenefs of their furnithing 
their contingent toward the ex- 

ences of the late war, &c, 393. 
ed of our prefent diiputes 
with the colonies, 495. 

Cotonists, American, defended 
apainft the Bp. of Landaff, 151. 

Conrormity of difpofition, re- 
commended to travellers, 439. 

Constitution, of Gr.Br.its foun- 
dationand priociples derived from 
the ancient Germans, 448. 

Convents, fentimental declama- 
tion againft, 441—443. 

Coraine, a Zoophite, 422, 

Corrat, the famous traveller, 
fome account of, 435, Coriat 
Junior commended, ib. 

Cornxako, his extraordinary ac- 
count of his own old age, 160. 

Corsica, fee Bofwell. 

Cramer, Dr. his diff. on the effi- 
cacy of afeaton, in the cure of 
the pally, 531, 

Creation of the world, curious 
dialogue concerning, from the 
Indian Shafter, 381, 

CourtTsof juftice, how diftinguifh- 
ed, 332. Whence derived, ib, 
The feveral fpecies of, enume- 
rated, and explained, 333, 461. 
Of confcience, expedicncy and 
utility of, 463, 


D, 
AuL, M, his diff. on the am- 
| putation of the humerus 
from its articulation, 528. 


Darrymp.ie, M-. his theary of 


the origin of the low, flat iflands 
in the wide ocean, 427. 
Deseans, M. his diff. on the in- 
cilted dropfy of ihe Peritgnzum, 
533. 
Detter, M, bisexp, on tae bones 
' on 


‘? 
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Diatocue, between Brimha ang 
Narud, on the creation, and og 
the nature of God, 38), 3384. 

Dickenson, M. his letters under 
she charaéter of a farmer 
Penfy!vania, 18. 

Diuretics, exp. on, 206, 

Dow, Mrs, his induftry in acquiring 
an acquaintance with the learn. 
ing of the Eait, 377. 

Drama, of Italy, critical account 
of, 56. ) 

Deopsy, in the brain, diognoftic 
figns of, 269; cure of, a defider 
ratum in medicin€, 270. Ot the 
peritonzum, 533. 

Drownine, diff. on the means of 
recovering perfons from, 533. 


E. 
* AR TH, the phenomenon of its 

K rapid yet,.¢o 4s, infenfible mo- 
tion, accounted for, 292, 

EccLesiasTicat. courts of juftice, 
their rife, 461 3 various {peeches 
of, 463, 

Exret, Mr. his defcription of the 
andrachne, 448. 

Exnrman, M. his obf, on the pro- 
perties of mercury, and their ope- 
ration on the blood, 535. 

Exectriciry, a remarkable cure 
performed by, 355. 

Evecy, burlefgued, 164, 

ELEPHANTIASIS, Obf, On, 31, 

Exuis, Mr. his fyftem of the ani- 
mal nature of the corajline, 422. 
his acc. of the anima! flower, ib, 

EprpHyses, fee Reichel. 

Episcopacy, objections to the 
eftablifhment cf, in America, 
1§ 3. 

Encycnopepia, French, chara¢ter 
of tha: work, 543. 

ExPekIMENTS, on the externalap- 
plication of antfeptics, 201. 
on the dofs and effects of caltor, 
204, onnitre, ib. on (fron, ib, 
on camphire, ib, ca diuretics 
and fudorifics, 206, cn forcing 
a {weat, 208, on ihe a. 
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of acids, &c, 367. on the form- 
ation of bones, 537. 


F. 
aBLe, the grafs-hopper and 
glow-worm, 165. 

yaiTH, formal confeflions of, im- 
pofed by authority,their evil ten- 
dency; 199. Free toleration of, 
aflerted, 217. 

Farms, on the greater plan, their 
advantage or difadvantage to the 
nation, difcuffed. 372. 

Ferisuta, of Delhi, his hilt. of 
Hindoitan tranflated by Mr. 
Dow, 378. 

Fever, hitt. of an epid. petechial 
one, at Vienna, 529. 

Fevers, their immediate caufe, 
255 ;-methods of cure, 266 

Fish, fupplied by Jand-carriage, 
remarks On that fcheme, 373. 

Forster, Mr. fpecimea of his ag. 
hift. cf the county on each fide 
the river Volga, 422. 

France, her ‘oiles in the late war, 
how compenfated for, 390. 

Frankty sx, Dr, 8. his obf. on thé 
dry-belly ach, 38. 


G. 
ALLIENU3, mem. Cconcefning 
3 the fami'y of, 517. 

Gattows, the furje& of an elegy 
in Gray’s manner, 164. 

Garnier, abbe, his memoirs con- 

cerning Plato, and the Socratic 
philofophy, 507. 
ASTERUTOMY, OF, Operation of 
Opening the abdomen, for the 
Cure of the volvulus, enquiry 
concerning, 252. 

Geneva, mogiltrates of, cenfured 
for their pertccuticn of Rouffeau, 
218, 

Gizes, James, fome a®count cf, 
182. 

Girt, @ favage one, curious ac- 
dount of, 6g. 

Gozvont, the Italian dramatift, 
his charater, 59. 


Govursaup, M. his rem. on tl.€ 
different caufes of tlrangulation 
in Hernias, 253. 

Gozzi, the Italian dramatic wri- 
ter, his great fuccefss 61. 

Grant, col. his exolan. of acue 
rious Siberian medal, 27. 

Gray, Mr. his propofal for com- 
pleting the navigation between 
the Forth and Clyde, 187. 

GuiLttarp, M. his memoir con- 
cerning the Lombards, 51°. 

Gummer, M. his diff. on the res 
covery of drowned perions, 533. 


H. 
Lf atren. Dr. his curious mi 

I nute detail of the procefs of 
incubation, 536. His obf on 
the formation of bones, 537. 
His eulogium on anatomy, 540. 
His cruel experiments on aai- 
mals, 573. 

Hamitton, Hon, Will, his ace 
count of the lait eruption or Ve~ 
fuvius, 418. 

Hare-.ip, memoir on the op. for 
the cureof, 256. 

Hanmez, Mr. his rem. on the fe- 
cundity of fifhes, 421. 

Hasenourt, Dr. his hift. of an 
epid. tever at Vienna, 529. 

HgserDen, Dr. {°. his account of 
the elephantiafis, 31. OF the 
increaie and mortality of che in- 
habitants of Madeira, 426, 

Heeerben, Dr. W. his rem. on 
the pump-water of London, 30. 
On afcarides, 32, On the Nyc 
talopia, ib. On the chicken-pox, 
40. Onthe ep. cold in June and 
July 1757, 41. His queries ree 
lating tothe Peravian bark, ib. 

HerrniA, of the inteftine, the biad- 
der, &c, Various obf. on, 251, 
254. 

Herport, Mr. his perfecution, for 
his book on the abufe of oaths, 
192. Encomium on him, 201. 

Hevix, M, fee Gattero omy. 

Honey, its great value before the 


ufe of fugar, 105. Beft mce 
Rrz thod 
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thod of taking it from the hive, 
107. 
Houstet, M. his account of a 
palfy from a venereal caufe,z49. 
Huxuam, Dr. his account of the 
late cold weather, 425. 


AMAICA, excellent advice to 

thofe who refort or refide there, 
for the prefervation of their 
health, 431. 

Jesuirs, their inflitution, 577. 
The accufations brought againit 
them moderated, 579. Charac- 
teriftics of theirconftitution, 580. 

IMPRECATION, judicial, ufe and 
abufe of, 194. 

IncuBATION, minute account of 
the procefs of, 536 

Inpres, Eaft, difeafes incident to 
Europeans in, 344. Literature 
of the Eaft little known in Eu- 
rope, 377+ Their Shafter ex- 
plained, 381. Curious dialogue 
from, ib. Advice to Europeans 
how to p:eferve their health at 
the fettlements there, 430. 

JNFLAMMAT1ON, different theorics 
of, 3313 4/ifers one of the mott 
powerful remedies for, 353. 

INFORMATION, proceeedings by, 
in profecutions, condemned, 500 

Jounson, Samuel, his writings 
charged with evil tendencies,2 10. 

ounstoNn, Dr, his account of an 
imperfect foetus, 355. 

Jones, Inigo, his Life, 180. 

IsLanps, fee DALRYMPLE. 

Iraty, reafons for and againit a- 
bolifhing holidays in that coun- 
try, 52. Great populoufnefs of, 
55+ State of the theatre there, 
50. The great {chool of archi- 
teciure, 173. 

ItcH, inoculation of, avery extra- 
ordinary cafe, 529. 


ENT, the architeét, account 

of, 183. : 
Kina, Mr. his defcription of a 
remarkable infect, 417. His 
attempt to account for tie de- 


luge, 426; and for the forna. 
tion of fpars, &c. 427.0 
L. 
ACEDA@MON, laws and confi. 

L tution of, 546. Caufes, ex. 
ternal and internal, of the decay 
and ruin of, ib. 553. 

Lane, Mr. his experim. for pre 
paring the cauttic alicali, 35, 
LaxGuHorne, Mrs, verfes in me- 

mory of, 489. 

Larix, reflections on the ufe and 
difufe of, in the language of our 
laws, 465. 

Law, records of, ought to be ina 
dead language, and why, 467, , 

Laws, of England, able to main- 
tain their authority, without 
military aid, 86. Reflections on 
the ufe of Latin in, 46s. 

Leap, its poifonous quality, 37. 
The caufe of the Weft-Indian 
dry belly-ach, 38. 

Le Cat, Pr. his account of a 
monttrous foetus, 354. Of an 
hernia and hydrocele, 356. 

Lizerty, eulogium on, by a 
Scot/man, 43. Excellent re- 
marks on liberty, 469. 

Lonpon fhopkeeper, droll account 
of his travels, 436. 

Louis, M. his reflection on the 
operation for the hernia, 253. 
His memoirs on the operation of 


the hare-lip, 256. | 
M. 

K ADDER, how ufed in anato- 

| E mical experiments on ani- 
mals, 538. 

Maprass<, the mott healthy of the 

~ Englith fettdlements in Eaft Ine 
dia, 346. 

Manomet, nota perfon of obfcure 
cefcent, or mean rank in his own 
country, 518. Turns his thoughts 
to the reformat. of religion, 520. 
His zeal e&idolatry, ib, Gives é 
himéelf to a reclufe and contem- 
plative life, 521. Compofes his 
Foran, 522. His real charac 
ter and furprizing fuccefs in his 

‘pretended divine miflion, 503: 
Ae 
































MAMIRAAN, what, 354. 

MaMITHSA, what, ib. 

Man, faid to enjoy three kinds of 
life, 224. Spiritual life of, cu- 
riovfly explained, 301. 

Manita, the Montpelier of the 
European fettlements in the Eaft 
Indies, 346. 

Mant, M. his nat. and med. hif. 
of the Peruvian bark, 531. 

Martin, Mr. his account of the 

- heat of the climate of Bengal, 
421. 

Mass, porifh, fummary of argu- 
ments againft, 75. 

MEDAL, Siberian, a curious one, 
in explan. of the Trinity, 27. 
Mercury, operation of, in differ, 
difeafes and conftitutions, 35. 
Generally unfavourable to the 
nerves, caufes the palfy, 249. 
Pernicious effects of, externally 
applied, 250. Its operation on 

the blood, 535. 

Merastasio, character of his 
operas, 58. 

Mo igre, a great encourager of 
Racine, 557. 

Monks, fevere réflections on their 
order, 127. Their quarrel with 
the famous Boccace, 561. 

Monro, Dr. D. his account of 
fome neutral falts, 357. 

Muwncktey, Dr. his cure of a 
dangerous affection of the C£fo- 
phagus, 36. 

Music, its analogy with poetry, 
525. Advantages derived from 
it to the poems of Pindar, 526. 

N. 
N’ RAL hiftory, diftinguifh- 
ed from chemiftry, 135. 


~ Navication, inland, between the 


Forth and Clyde, propofal for 
completing, 187. 

Neptune, fee Vircit. 

Nerves, their recitude and ob/:- 
quity, whimfical doétrine of, 
223. Mercury an enemy to, 
249. A fingular inftance, how- 
ever, to the contrary, ib, Dif- 
cafes of, their fymptoms, 304. 
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Other nervous diforders, 305— 
309. 
Nevrorn, M. his account of am- 
ber, 531. 
Nicur blindnefg, rem, on, 32. 
Nitre, experiments on the dofes 
and effects of, 204. 
atHs, for what purpofe con- 
O trivéd, 192. Enormous abufe 
of, 193. 
CEsopuacus, a dangerous affec- 
tion of, how cured, 36. 
OpratTe, its ufe in intermittents, 
- 434° : 
Orances and Jemons, their ufe in 
preventing the fcurvy, 370. 
OrpinaTion of the clergy, re- 
markable obfervations on, 375. 
Orrery, Earl of, his affecting 
letter to Mr. Swift, relating to 
the laft unhappy illnefs of his 
uncle, Dean Swift, 459. 
Ps 


ALLAS, Dr. his diff. on worms, 
&c. in the bodies of other liv- 
ing animals, &c. 532. 

Patsy, account of, arifing from a 
venereal caufe, 249. Palfey cur- 
ed by a featon, 531. 

Paori, Pafcal, that patriotic hero 
detcribed, 47. His noble fen- 
timents On various topics, ib, 
and 142. His moral charaéter 
and fentiments oppofed to thofe 
of Mr. Samuel Johnfon, 210. 

PaTAGONIANS, the account of 
their extraordinary ftature cone 
firmed, 417. 

PatriotisM, Rouffeau’s encoe 
mium on, 215. 

Petit, M, his obf. on the fup- 
puration of the albugineaus coat 
of the tefticle, 225. 

PETRARCH, anecdotes relating to, 
554 His real character not ge- 
nerally known, 555. 

PHILOSOPHERS, ancient, their no- 
tions of a firft intelligent caufe, 
506. 

Puysicrtans, coll. of, in London, 
abfurdity of their receiving none 
into their fellowfhip but gradu- 
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ates of thofe univerfities in which 
phyfic is zot taught, 140. 
Prosp1oRrvs, its medical virtues, 
1. 

Pidsené, Dr. his diff. on an extra- 
ord. cafe of chalky urine, 535. 
Pinpar, awriter more generally 
efteemed than known, 525. 
Rem. on his poems and on his 
critics, ib, Advantages derived 
to the former from the mufic 
which accompanied them. 526. 

PrpeLvetT, Monf. fee Hernia. 

PLato, qualifies the philofophy of 
Socrates, and adapts it to his 
own fyftem, 508. Gives us a 
finer picture of his mafter than 
Xenophon has done, but not fo 
true a refemblance, 516. His 
poetical and politieal fables, ib. 
True defign of his cratylus, 517. 

PLeacure, {pirited declamation 
againlt the immoderate love of, 
477° . 

PorstuM, fome account of that 
city, 132. Ruins of, by whom 
firft difcovered, 134. Remains 
of, now vifible, ib. 

Poetry, Lyri¢, obf. on, 525. 
Its analogy with mufic, ib. 

PoLanD, Popith confederates of, 
Voltaire’s addrefs to, 574. 

Po.ypus, bronchial, acc. of, 40. 

PonDICHERRY, an healthy fettle- 
ment, 346. 

Pore, remarks on his temporal 
powér, 2. Benedict X1Vth pro- 
pofes the abolition of holydays 
in Italy, 52. Debate on that 
extra. propofal, ib, Reafons for 
rejecting it, 53. 

Popery, its malignant influence 
on foie» political and religi- 
ons, 226, Penal laws againft, 
detended, 228. Grand objec- 
tion to the toleration of, what, 
258. Why not entitled to the 
fame toleration as other diffen- 
ters from the eftablifhed ch. 261. 

PowNnaLtt, gov. his account of the 
adminiftrat. of the colonies, 223. 

PREACHER, avery animated Po- 
pith one defcribed, 445. 
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PREDESTINATION, doétrine of, 
affords horrid ideas of the Deity, 
314. 

Provisions, remarks on the high 
price of, 373. 

Prussia, K. of, anecdotes relat- 
ing to,on his gaining poffeffion of 
Silefia, 277. His triumphant 
return to Berlin, in 1746, 289, 
His grateful and affectionate be. 
haviour to hisold preceptor, 289. 

Pumpr-water, of London, rem. on, 
3ce Beit method of freeing 
from heterogeneous fub‘tances, 
31. 

PurReFACTION, Of animal bodies, 
experiments for ftopping, and 
recovering from, 202. 


ABBETS, antifeptic experi- 
ments on, 202. 

Racine, John, anecdotes of his 
life and writings, 565. 

RaTHzoxe-place, water of, expe- 
riments on, 356. 

Rats, dead, antifeptic experi- 
ments on, 201. — 

Rericue, Dr. his diff. on the fe- 
paration of the epiphyfes from 
their bones, 523. 

RemiTrer, in law, explained, 
331, the zote. 

REVELATION, of John, prophecies 
in, applied to recent events, 299. 

Riou, Mr, his account of the Gre- 
Cian architecture, 176. 

Romans, pathetic comparifon of 
their miiery uncer the Popes, 
with their ancient {plendor, 575. 

Rousseau, Mr. bis reflections of 
the culture of the arts and {cis 
ences, 214. On the love of our. 
country, 215. On French mu- 
fic, 216, On toleration, ib. His 
periccutors centured, 218. One 
of the moft diftinguifhed writers 
in the Excyclopedie, 544. 

De. 
AFFRON, experiments on the 
dofes and effeéts of, 204. 

St. Evremonp, remarkable fay- 
ing of his, on the religion of 
England, 365. 

SALTS, 
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SaxTs, natural hift. of, 136. Ac- Swit, Dean, his letters to Stella, 


count of fome neutral falts made 
with vegetable acids, &c. 357. 
Of a falt lake, 422. 

Saxons, Angto, their coins, 89. 
Had great plenty of cafh, 1go. 

ScoTTicisMs, remarkable coll. of, 
from Botwell’s eccount of Corfi- 
Ca, 149." 

Scurvey, propofal for prevent- 
ing, in the navy, 370. 

Seaeair, moft wholefome in hot 
climates, 429. 

SHarP, Mr. W. his account of an 
iniirum. for fra€tured legs, 355. 

SHASTER, Curious extracts from, 
381 —386. 

SHILLING, derivation of that word, 
89. Hiftory of that coin, ib. 
Socrates, his’ philofophy altered 
by Plato, 507; more faithfully 
delivered by Xenophon, 5¢9. 
Flis laudable zeal for the refor- 
mation of the Athenians, §13,- 
His modeft deportment to thofe 
with whom heconverfec, 514; 
his admirable dexterity in his dif- 
putes with the Sophifts, ib. His 
great fuccefs in cultivating the 
paflions of young people, 515. 

SouL, its immateriality whimfical- 
ly proved, 219. Thole of brutes 
afferted, 220. The medium by 
which the foul is connected with 
the bodv, poiated out, 222. 
Its intermediate fate, 297. 

Spain, ber premature invafion of 
Portugal. in the late war, 391. 

Spars and chryftals, theory of 
their formation, 427. 

Sparta, fce LACEDA MON, 

SPARTANS, ancient. enemies; of, 
ftil! fubfitting, and where, 553. 

Sre.c:, Mr. hss criticifm on fev. 
paflages: ig Viren r6g. 

Spry; Dr. his account of 1 lock’d 
jaw &c. cured by eleétricity, 
355: 

SULORIPICS, exp, On, 207. 

Sun, the proportion of ‘its bai 
oy. the planets,  refpedtively. 


eater or lefs than en the earth, . 


aicertained, 293. 4 


4543 account of his declining 
health, 4583 of his deplarable 
infanity, 459. 

Swinton, Mr. his defcription of 
a meteor feen at Oxford, 4183 
of fwarms of goats feen there, ib, 

StTuPor,an extraord, cafeof, cured 
by inoculation hy the itch, 529. 

See an architect, fome 

account of, 182. | 

TEBASHIR, what, 354. 

Teetn, method of preferving, 98. 

Tissot, Dr. his obfervations on the 
morbys niger, 52g. Ona Schir- 
rhus of the pancreas, ib, 

ToccEnsurGer, Dr, inoculates 
the itch to cure a melancholy 
patient, 529. : | 

Tootru-ach, its various caufes, 95s 
Of the aguith tooth-ach, 96. 

TRANQUEBAR, an healthy fettle- 
ment of the Danes, in Eaft In- 
dia, 346. 

Turks, their government lefs ar- 
bitrary than is generally fup- 
pofed, 111. The fubordinate 
parts thereof praifed, 113. In- 
terior policy of, 115. Their 
exemplary modefty with refpeé& 
to the fair fex, 118. Remark- 
able inftance of the freedom of 
their women, in their behaviour 
to men, 119. State of matri- 
mony in Turkey, 122, 


‘ Jenam, a name erroneoufly 
_— to the Shafter of the 


Hindoos, 331. — 

Vesuvius, Curious acc, of the laft 
eruption.of, 4138. mone 
Vireit, Geor. L. iv. 287. cri- 

ticfe’, 169. Several paflages 
in his ASneid eriucifed, 170.— 

His tomb, diff. on, 171, 
VoLTatre, abufed by Ba- 
retti, 55. His refle€tions on 
Monks, 127... Defended‘againtt 
Baretti, 323.° A writer in the 
Encyclopediéy 544.  ‘His-ridie 
cule of experimental- philefe- 
phers, far their-cruslty to. ani- 
: ; ma's, 
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mals, 573- His advice to Bergier, 
574. To the Polith écnbeite: 
rates, ib. His epiftle to the 
Romans, 575. 
Vo.vutus, or intus-fafception of 
the inteftine, bold operation for 
” the cure of, 252. 
Universities, Englifh, afford no 
medical education, 140. 
Uaine, chalky, a remarkable cafe 


» Of, 534. 


W aGER, ftore-fhip, accurate 

account of the feveral pub- 

lications relating to. the lois of, 
and the diftreffés of the crew, 319. 

Warker, Mr. his affaffination at 
Montreal. 484. 

Warren, Dr. ‘his account of the 
bronchial polypus, 40. 

Wuire {wellings of the joints, me- 
‘ thod of treating, 34. 

Wait enurst,\r. his obfervations 
on the extraordinary cold at Der- 
by, in 1767, 421. 


Wuiteway, Mrs. her letter to 


Mr. Pope, reijative to the cafe of 
Dean Swift’s declining health 
and underftanding, 458, , 
WINDEBANK, Secretary, letters 
' from, to Ch. I. al, 
Woopen fhoes, apology for, 446, 
Worms, fee fan” 440 
Worton, Sir Henry, account ef 
him, as an archite#, 180, 
Woutre, Mr. his exper. on the 
diftillation of acids, &c. 357. 


Wren, Sir Chrilt. acc. of, 182. 


Xe 
ENOPHON, more faithful te 
the original, in his portrait of 
Socrates, than Plato, 508, 50g, 
516, 


Z. 
Eno, an Italian, reforms the 
drama of that country, 57. 
‘Zeno, the philofopher, improves 
the principles of the Cynics, 
and founds the ect of the Sioics, 
Sit. 











Page 155, |. penult. of Chauncy’s Letter, for the paying, read 


by paying. 


——~ 163, for Lady Francis, read Lady Frances. 
—— 170, In the Head-title to the article of Grecian Archi- 
tecture, infert the Name of the Author,—Capt. 


Stephen Riou. 


—— 397, 1.6, for lightening, read taghtening. 
—— 406, 1. 23, for the labour, read /is labour. 


ERRATA in the 4? APPENDIX. 


Page 577, 1. 27, for management, read menagement. 
—— — — 30, for when treating, read when he treats. 


—— 578,— 15, from the bottom, for 1760, read 1768. 
——- 580,— 25, read * action of the veflels on the fluids, 


b 


—— — — 30, for to arife, read to have arifen. 


—— 589,— 7, for ia the practice, read on the practice. 














